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The Philistine 

Vol. 24 DECEMBER NoTl 

Heart to Heart Talks with Phi- 
listines by the Pastor of his Flock 

The modern, sure-enough saint is the 
business man who sticks to the one- 
price system and tells the truth. 

^ ^ ^ 

[HE idea of inoculating the human 
body with a poison in anticipation 
that otherwise the person may con- 
tract a disease, was first introduced 
into England from India in the latter 
part of the Eighteenth Century. 
In the year 1796, Dr. Jenner heard a milkmaid 
say, <'I can never have smallpox, because I 
have already caught it from a cow." 
Upon investigation Dr. Jenner found that cows 
occasionally had a disease of the udder marked 
by an eruption that very closely resembled in 
appearance the smallpox pustule. If the hands 
of the milkers were chapped they occasionally 
caught the disease from the cow, and their hands 
and arms would break out in sores. 
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THE PHI- It was a legend held as a fact by the peasantiy 
LISTINB that such persons were immune from smallpox, 
having already had the disease, it being believed 
that you could have smallpox only once. 
And so Dr. Jenner's '* discovery" came from 
the chance remark of an unthinking, unscientific 
country wench. 

Dr. Jenner made investigation and found that 
no person who had had cowpox had contracted 
smallpox jfL Or, more properly, he could not 
discover that any person who had had cowpox 
ever had smallpox. It was also the belief that 
cross-eyed persons and hunchbacks were im- 
mune from smallpox, but Dr. Jenner says 
nothing about this. 

Dr. Jenner announced his discovery to the Royal 
Society and he also informed them that he had 
inoculated several people who had had cowpox 
with smallpox virus and there were no ill effects. 
C[ No doubt Dr. Jenner believed there was a 
direct relationship between cowpox and small- 
pox, the only difference to him being that cows 
had cowpox and man smallpox ; and if a mam 
had smallpox once he could not have it again. 
These two things were to him actual, vital, 
true. We believe things first, and prove them 
afterward, or not at all. 

And so to prove his case Dr. Jenner declared 
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that he had inoculated his cowpox friends with THE PHI* 
genuine smallpox and there were no ill effects. LISTINB 
<{ It is much more likely that in his excess of 
zeal Dr. Jenner lied, than that he deliberately 
ran the risk of laying himself open to the charge 
of committing murder. 

Doctors deal with the sick, the weak, the nervous, 
the fearful, and that there is a constant tempta- 
tion to a physician to prevaricate is a fact no 
doctor will deny. Also — the soft pedal there, 
professor, please — it is a fact that doctors 
occasionally overcome the temptation by suc- 
cumbing to it. Doctor Tilden says that the 
average practising physician lies all day long, 
but Tilden lives in Denver, the home of heresy. 
<{ However, to me, it is much more to the credit 
of Jenner that he lied than that he did the thing 
he said he did. Those good men who confess 
murder, simply in order to secure transportation, 
are not so bad as men who actually have killed 
their kind. 

That Dr. Jenner could very easily make a pre- 
tence of inoculating a person with smallpox 
virus is certain, but that he should have actually 
done so is doubtful. 

Professor Waterhouse of Harvard University, 
who introduced vaccine into the United States 
in the year 1800, vaccinated his children, and 
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THE PHI- then to prove his faith took them to a house 
LrlSTINB where there was smallpox. Afterward, it was 
admitted that he only took them into the yard, 
or past the house where the patient lay. As the 
children did not contract the disease, Doctor 
Waterhouse jubilantly announced the scientific 
fact of their immunity. 

So persistently did Dr. Jenner plead his cause, 
that he got permission to vaccinate several 
thousand soldiers in the British army. The 
number of smallpox cases the next year was 
much reduced. 

Thereupon the Government voted Dr. Jenner 
one hundred thousand pounds and a life pension, 
and pinned to the breast of his coat several 
medals. That confirmed it — a folk-lore super- 
stition became a scientific fact. And the falsehood 
went spinning down the centuries to continue 
indefinitely, or until some heroic person should 
risk his life and reputation by challenging it. 
<{ And fortunately they did challenge it. At 
first we smiled and called the challengers infi- 
dels. Then we hissed them as fools. Next we 
got busy and passed laws making vaccination 
compulsory, forbidding school advantages to 
all who did not participate in the medical fetich. 
<l But within three years, a change has come 
about and laws making vaccination compulsory 
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are inoperative, simply because they are not THE PHI- 
backed up by public opinion. LISTINB^ 

Vaccination has got to go along with black cat 
salve for itch, sheep-nanny tea for mumps and 
that gentle assumption that we must all take 
sulphur and molasses in the spring. 
Forty years ago doctors were a deal more sure 
of their position than now. They would give a 
sick man Glauber salts, calomel, iron and 
quinine, and the man got well — or did n't. If he 
recovered they would say he got well on account 
of the medicine, when perhaps he recovered in 
spite of it. In any event, since then the entire 
scheme of medicine, as it then existed, has 
been abandoned and we have a new materia 
medica. Doctors now know, and admit, that - 
most people who are ailing would recover 
without medicine, quite as quickly as with. 
The plan of deliberately acquiring one disease 
in order to become immune from another, is 
founded on a medical superstition and belongs 
to an age when the best educated men in the 
world believed, and all the colleges taught, 
that most of mankind were made to be damned, 
and that a man who had but one parent was 
necessarily better than those who had two. 
Vaccination was the invention of men who 
thought you had to be very miserable in this 
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THE PHI- life in order to be happy hereafter; and in order 

LrlSTINB to be happy hereafter you must be idle, have all 

the things that had been withheld from you 

and which bad people here enjoy, including 

the idleness. 

3NOCULATION by cowpox virus as an 
immunity for smallpox, causes a disease 
called vaccinea. That vaccinea is a reduced or 
mild form of smallpox is a barren assumption 
— the germ of smallpox, unlike the typhoid 
germ, never having been discovered. 
The immunity is an assumption, absolutely 
unproved. Those who have been vaccinated 
occasionally have smallpox, and then we say 
the vaccination "never took" or **it had run 
out," two terms without meaning and without 
sense, save in the dusky feline gibberish. 
The Jenner fallacy owes its vogue to being 
endorsed by the English Government, thus 
being given a legal standing. 
Next, it was fostered by the men who were paid 
for doing the vaccinating, and the thing that 
carries honors and money will be stoutly and 
honestly, too, upheld, for we stand by the thing 
that is to our interest. 

Next, vaccination having been accepted and 
recognized by the army surgeons, it got into 
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tbt text books and was sxplaiiMd and Uught THB PHI- 

in the medical schools. LI8TINII 

Now, to uproot the fallacy, it was required and 

necessary that the books which taught it, the 

schools that endorsed it, and the doctors who 

practiced it, should all admit they had blundered. 

That was too much to expect and hence the 

fight, for it is the nature of man that he would 

rather protect a lie than be embarrassed by the 

acknowledgement of the fact that he did not 

know the truth. 

Vaccination has not as much in its favor as the 

belief in witches, nor is it as reasonable, for 

witchcraft has the endorsement of Scripture. 


<^|f^HE degree of M. D. is given on the pupil's 
Vl/ proficiency in memorizing things told him 
by lecturers and printed in books. These lecturers 
get their knowledge from books and the men 
who wrote the books got their information from 
lecturers and books ^ Very rarely is any new 
or commonsense idea advocated in colleges, 
because to do so, is to lose caste. New ideas 
are forced in by barbarians, who have no 
reputations to lose, and then are adopted by the 
school-men when they have to. Any pupil who 
introduces his own ideas in opposition to the 
text books is refused his diploma. And any 
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THE PHI- man who does not have his diploma is not 

LISTINB allowed by the State to practice medicine. So 

you see how the tendency is to make ignorance 

and superstition perpetual in medicine, exactly 

the same as in theology. 

To the average mind sequence is proof. For 
instance: Plug hats are worn in all civilized 
countries. In barbaric countries there are no 
plug hats. Therefore, it is impossible to have 
civilization without plug hats. 


'^IKUBERCULOSIS kills one person out ot 
^CU seven ; and between the ages of fifteen 
and forty-five, one-third of all deaths in America 
are caused by consumption. 
Out of twelve hundred deaths but one is caused 
by smallpox. Yet there are years when small- 
pox is much more frequent than in others. For 
instance : In 1871 there were over five thousand 
cases of smallpox in the German Army, and in 
1873, less than three hundred. Why this is, 
no man can say, but since vaccination was 
adopted in the German Army many years 
before, vaccination had nothing to do either with 
the epidemic or its disappearance, yet it was 
exactly upon such an unguessed phenomenon 
that Jenner secured his reputation. 
The danger of having smallpox is infinitesimal 
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where people pay proper attention to sanitation ; THE PHI- 
but the risks from vaccination are considerable. LISTINB 
To poison the body of a healthy child with pus 
taken from the sores on a sick cow in order that 
this child shall not catch smallpox, admitting 
for the sake of argument that vaccination causes 
immunity, is a very foolish operation. There is 
no general practitioner but who can recall cases 
where vaccination has caused dangerous illness 
and occasionally death. Loss of an arm thru 
blood poisoning is not so infrequent but that 
all doctors know of such. Syphilis, consumption 
and loss of eyesight and hearing are common 
results of vaccination. 

There is no debasing practice, nor loathsome 
putrid thing, but that has been used and 
recommended by doctors as a cure for disease. 
So anxious have the specialists been that they 
could not wait for people to get sick, but like 
Dr. Jenner have operated on the well. 
A most excellent doctor told me last week that 
a few years ago he vaccinated a beautiful little 
girl, three years old. She was the very picture of 
happiness and health, and as he rolled up the 
sleeve of her little dress, preparatory to scarify- 
ing her arm, she looked at him trustingly out of 
her bright blue eyes and laughed. 
The doctor turned away and a something seemed 
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THE PHI- to clutch at his heart. <( ** Hurry up, doctor, I 
LI8TINR can't keep her quiet much long^er," said the 
mother nervously. 

" I am not goin^ to vaccinate that child, unless 
—unless you demand that I shall," said the 
doctor jC jC 

'* Well, vaccinate her — that is why I brought 
her here." jC jC 

The doctor performed the operation. The child 
cried a little as children do, but soon forgot her 
hurt, and laughed out of her bright blue eyes as 
her mother led her away. 

In six days the doctor was sent for. He found 
the little girl with a violent fever, her arm swollen 
to an enormous size, and in great pain. 
A week later the fever subsided, but the whole 
arm was covered with sores, and her eyes were 
so affected that she had to be kept in a dark 
room jC jC 

Two years have passed; the child's body is 
covered with an eruption that comes and goes. 
She has scarcely grown an inch in height and her 
weight is not as much as on that fateful morn- 
ing when she looked innocently into the face of 
the doctor and laughed in glee. 
**I often drive around the block to keep from 
running the risk of seeing her. She is the last 
person I vaccinated, and the last person I will 
\0 


•▼•r vaccinate," said the doctor. <( " What will THE PHIi 

become of the little girl ?*' I asked. " WiU she LISTINB 

outgrow the poison in her system ? " 

q ** I know what the end will be," said the 

doctor, « She will die of tuberculosis when she 

is sixteen — provided, of course, that she lives 

that long." 

'^If'HERE is no prophylactic so powerful as 
Vi/ the happy, healthy resiliency of Nature. 
Life is a fight against disease, and Nature 
has provided that life shall win if given about 
half a chance. 

Health is natural; disease is abnormal. 
To introduce disease into a healthy body under 
the plea that you are fortifying the individual 
against disease, is the very acme of scientific 
stupidity. 

There is nothing resists disease equal to health 
— keep it, prize it, work for it, pray for it ! 
And when a doctor, or anybody else talks to 
you about inoculating the beautiful body of 
your child with dead matter from a diseased 
cow, in the interest of health, tell him to go to 
— India, where dried grasshoppers and snake 
tongues are considered a cure for cholera. 
The cure for consumption is — and there is only 
one cure for consumption — living out-of-doors. 
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THE PHI* There may be an absolute breaking down of 
LISTINB living tissue, yet if the patient can bring will to 
bear, and live out-of-doors day and night and 
laugh and play and work, he will probably live 
to attend the wake of most of his relatives. 
Conditions that breed consumption and typhoid 
fever are favorable to smallpox. The so-called 
** plague ** has been banished by proper sewerage 
systems and good water, not by goat lymph, 
and the dangers of smallpox have been reduced 
in the same way. 

The cleanly, sanitary, moderate and useful 
life as a guard against disease costs effort ; but 
a dirty, disgusting operation like vaccination is 
soon over, and hence its popularity among the 
rabble. The books taught it and the doctors 
being but men, accepted what was taught as 
true «^ «^ 

But the world is moving, and moving towards 
the light. Fully one-half of all physicians now 
know, in spite of text books and colleges, that 
vaccination is a fallacy, and moreover a danger- 
ous fallacy, unlike black cat salve. 
So today the best doctors decline to vaccinate ; 
they may not say much about it, but they 
refuse to mix up in it any more than they take 
to blood letting and bee-stings for bronchitis. 
<l A few there be, say like Dr. Z. T. Miller, an 
12 


eminent physician of Pittsburg, who come out THE PHI- 

strong against it, and stand ready to give their LISTINB 

reasons and challenge to demonstration and 

debate. A few years ago Dr. Miller stood almost 

alone, but now there are hundreds who are with 

him jC jC 

Dr. Miller writes me as follows : 

Vaccination is a crime, not that it kills every- 
body vaccinated, but because it kills some of 
them and maims others. I could show you a 
woman, the right half of whose face was 
destroyed as a direct result of blood poisoning 
from vaccination. The sight of this unquestion- 
able disfigurement should shame every vaccinist 
in the land. A boy named Gross in Olean, N.Y., 
lost his arm from the same cause. Those of you 
who saw Ben Hur when it was here will 
remember the handsome young man who played 
Ben Hur. When the play was taken to London 
that man was vaccinated and lost his arm as 
a result. In 1898, two soldiers of the Twelfth 
New York Regiment were compelled to have 
their arms amputated as a result of vaccination. 
Within the past month a child living near me 
die4» the cause of death given by the two 
physicians and the coroner, was blood poison 
from vaccination jC I have received a number of 
letters giving accounts of deaths from lockjaw 
from vaccination wounds. These facts could be 
multiplied thousands of times. 
It has been shown that vaccination does net 
prevent smallpox; it has been shown that it 
maims and kills; it is also claimed, with suftoient 
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THE PHI- evidence for official decision, that it disseminates 
LISTINE other diseases, all of which is sufficient to bring 
it under the condemnation of all fair-minded 
people. Winterburn, in his book on vaccination, 
relates an outrageous instance, whereby a young 
women's school in the State of New York was 
closed because the inmates were inoculated 
with syphilis thru vaccination. 
The pro-vaccinists have arrayed a stupendous 
amount of evidence in favor of vaccination; 
they pomt to the decrease in the number of 
cases and claim that vaccination modifies 
smallpox. To begin with, every vestige of their 
evidence is inferentiad and circumstantial. No 
one can ever tell whether vaccination ever 
prevented a case of smallpox, for the simple 
reason no one can assert that any one particular 
or collective individual is going to take it. That 
it has been modified as regards numbers and 
recurrences is true, but it is in spite of vaccina- 
tion and not on account of it ^ Why do I claim 
this ? Because all other contagions have equally 
if not to a greater extent been modified. 
The principle involved in this question is that 
of self-protection ^ We are called upon to 
combat the aggressiveness of the irresponsible. 
We must defeat the effort of the man who 
would make sick an entire community of well 
people in the fear that a small portion of it may 
gei sick ^ We must denounce the idea that a 
healthy person is a menace to anybody jC We 
must see that our children's education is not 
predicated on the point of the poisoned quill. 
We must see to it that subcutaneous injection 
of an absolute poison does not take the place of 

14 


sanitation and hygiene ^ We must dsclars THS PHI- 

against superstition as practiced by the State. X«IttTlKE 

We must not surrender the right of personal 

privilege in the selection of our food, our religioa, 

our politics, or our medicine ^ What does It 

profit you, if by your efibrts you have gained 

perfect health when your government comes to 

you, vaccinates you, and you are rendered a 

cripple jC Why should you study the laws of 

health, attain it and then have yourselves made 

invalids by your officious officials ? Why should 

you tune yourselves to the principles of right 

living only to make a field for the propagation 

of the varilous filth that has been run thru 

a heifer, to protect you, against a disease that 

kills fewer people than almost any other disease 

in the calendar. 

je je je 

He that giveth to the poor lendeth to 
the devil. 

je je je 

iLL good Philistines who read their 
Collect closely will recall that Mr. 
Thomas J. Foster is one of the eight 
original members of the American 
Legion of Honor. Several persons 
have recently written to me asking who Mr. 
Foster is; a few have written inquiring what 
Judge Lindsey has done, and one gentleman 
unmuzzled his ignorance and inquired concern- 
ing the achievements of Thomas A. Edison. I 
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THE PHI- have a long article on Edison which I expect 

LI8TINE to print soon, unless restrained by injunction. 

As for Lindsey, I may say something more 

about him, too, but just now the theme is 

Thomas J. Foster. 

Along late in the eighties, Thomas J. Foster 
was editor of a daily newspaper at Shenandoah, 
Pa. He was a man in moderate circumstances, 
practically unknown, as he had not committed 
high crimes, and his field of usefulness had 
been confined to local circles. He had been a 
clerk, a storekeeper, a school-teacher, a printer 
and then an editor. This natural evolution had 
come thru the Study Habit, the microbe of 
which he had acquired in his young manhood. 
<l In passing it may not be out of place to say 
that every man (and eke woman) is controlled 
by Habit. When Habits are young they are 
like lion cubs, easily managed, but later there 
comes a time when they manage you. Bad 
Habits may put you on the Avernus Jerkwater, 
No. 23, with a ticket one way to Nowhere. 
Good Habits are mentors, guardian angels, and 
servants that regulate your sleep, your work, 
3rour thought. It is the Study Habit that dis- 
tinguishes men. Once you get it, only death 
can take, it from you — and perhaps even death 
can't. I really don't know! <( Foster had acquired 
16 


the Study Habit je He was nearly fifty, and if THE PHI. 
Oslerism is correct, was ripe for the ether cone. LISTINB 
But wait : Foster had an Idea — all of his life had 
been leading up to this. 

The Idea crystallized thru a tragedy, and some- 
times tragedy is a blessing, even tho it may be 
purchased at a terrific cost. 
It seems that a near and dear friend of Foster, 

V a banker and manager of one of the big coal 

I companies, went into a coal mine with several 

' friends on a little tour of inspection. 

Night came on and the party did not return. It 
was thought they had gone to a neighboring 

j village, so messengers were sent out. The mes- 

sengers returned with no tidings. The last seen 
of the men was when they were entering the 
mine. 

Several coal miners had been made deathly 
sick thru working in this same mine, and a 
dread superstition was abroad that the place was 
haunted. The miners refused to enter. So the 
editor headed the rescue party, first starting the 
air pumps, and was lowered from the darkness of 
the night, down into the blackness of the bowels 
of the earth. 

He groped his way forward and ere long the 
flaring torches revealed the lifeless body of his 
friend where he had fallen, and another man on 
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THB PHI- his back whom evidently he was attempting to 
LISTINE rescue, when Death canceled his efforts. AU 
were dead. 

What killed the men? The miners who had 
worked all their lives in mines did not know — 
it was a noiseless, tasteless, odorless, m3r8teri- 
ous something — that was all they knew. Some 
spoke of it as ** the hand of God.'* 
But Foster, the editor, knew what it was. Ho 
knew that every result was preceded by a cause ; 
and that as soon as things are understood they 
cease to be either mystetious or miraculous. 
These tragedies had been happening for years, 
only the victims were obscure persons, and 
others waiting for their jobs filled the gaps, and 
the saddened and desolated homes were soon 
forgotten. It is a busy world, my masters. 
But now thru the heart of the editor ran a spasm 
of shame to think that society should allow the 
men who serve it, to go on risking their lives 
in ignorance and pexil. 

He wrote a scathing editorial calling upon the 
citizens of the state to see to it that mine fore- 
men should be educated sufficiently in a scien- 
tific way so as to safeguard the lives of their 
men. 

This editorial, with several others like it, led to 
the passing of a law requiring that mine fore- 
18 


men should pass an •xamxnation in technical THE PHI* 
knowledge that would render their work reason* LISTINB 
ably safe. 

This law seemed at first to work a decided hard- 
ship on many good men, some of whom did not 
have a sufficient education to fulfill the require- 
ments ; and the editor found himself well de- 
nounced. But instead of fighting his would- 
be enemies, he invited them to come to his 
office, as he bad a proposition to make them. 
They came, and there he laid before them a 
plan — ^he would teach them. Yes, they could 
use his books, and he would explain the ques- 
tions, the questions more dreaded than fire- 
damp. So the mine foremen met evenings at the 
editor's sanctum, and the miners with foreman 
ambitions came. Many of these strong men 
were appalled at long division and few could 
wrestle fractions, but the editor prepared easy 
lessons in leaflet form, and thru his patience and 
his love, terror fled ^ The lessons were really 
easy — ever3rthing is easy when you know how. 
The miners got their lessons and laughed to 
think they ever had a fear. 
Some of the miners lived ten miles or more 
away, and these prepared their "sums" or "ex- 
amples " and sent them in by mail for correc- 
tion. 
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THE PHI- There was a « miner's column" in the editor's 
LISTINB newspaper, and this spread the g^ood werk. In 
a year the Miners' Correspondence Course had 
spread all over Pennsylvania, and down into 
West Virginia and out to Ohio. It seemed to 
fill a need — men were being educated for their 
work, while at their work. Occasionally miners 
became foremen ; foremen became superinten- 
dents jC When government inspectors were 
wanted, ** Foster's men " were always given first 
choice. The men who took up the Study Habit 
didn't have so much time to spend at the sa- 
loons. With their spare money they bought 
books. By the light of the evening lamp they 
worked at their lessons, often rocking the cradle 
at the same time — the mother busy at her house- 
work jC ^ 

The editor's Idea was making head. The Idea 
itself was an old one — but its application was 
the work of the editor man. The Chautauqua 
Idea was an inspiration to thousands, but it 
stopped with history and belles lettres. To teach 
technology by mail seemed too much — we all 
supposed a teacher at our elbow was neces- 
sary, simply because we had always had a 
teacher at our elbow. We did not realize that 
the things we work out by ourselves benefit us 
most. The Correspondence School plan gives 
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the necessary assistance and inspiration to THE PHI- 
Home Study, and helps you to help yourself. LISTINB 
<l The Minings Course was a success, why not 
•ther lines of study as well ? And Thomas J. 
Foster, the editor, surprised at the success of 
his Idea, transformed his newspaper business 
into a college and became the world's school- 
master — a teacher who teaches by mail jfL His 
business is known as the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa. 
In fifteen years he has enrolled a million stu- 
dents. He has over two hundred separate courses 
of study, covering almost the entire field of art, 
textile, manual and commercial endeavor. His 
pupils are men and women and of various ages 
in every walk of life. He enrolls more students 
every month than enter Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton and Dartmouth in a year. 
One hundred and fifty railroad companies em- 
ploy his services in teaching their workmen so 
to better safeguard the lives and property of 
their patrons. Many colleges co-operate with 
him and use his lesson leaves and text-books. 
The United States Government has officially 
endorsed the work, and given preference in na- 
val, engineering and electrical work to his stu- 
dents. He has the largest and best printing 
plant in the world. He utilizes a capital of feur 
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THE PHI* million dollars. One adult out of every twenty- 
LISTINS seven in America is a student in the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. 

^ ECENTLY I attended the Fifteenth An- 
"^W- niversary of the I. C. S. Two thousand 
people were present from all over the world — 
mostly men connected with the Correspon- 
dence School work. There were formal exer- 
cises in a theatre, with much good music, and 
some good speaking, for did I not say I was 
there ? Then we were conducted over ten acres 
of floor space, and were shown the inner work- 
ings of the Idea. 

The teachers who handle the examination pa- 
pers are specialists, of course ; they represent 
the principal colleges of the world, and while 
some of the best have diplomas only from the 
University of Hard Knocks, all have taken one 
or more courses in the I. C. S. The usefulness 
of the Idea turns on organization — method. 
And the institution is certainly a monument to 
its founder. Order, cleanliness, quiet, beauty, 
light, ventilation, sanitation ever3nvhere prevail. 
It all works like a Howard watch. 
In the evening there was a banquet where were 
seated a thousand men; and five hundred ladies, 
envious and admiring, fluttered in the galleries. 
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The use of a banquet is to break the social ice, THE PHI* 
so I am told. LISTINB 

Thirty-one men shone resplendent at the speak- 
er's table in full dress suits ; two were in citi- 
zens' clothes, one being your uncle and the 
other one John Mitchell. 

John's pastorate is bigger than mine — ^four hun- 
dred thousand men place their destinies in his 
hands, and the happiness and welfare of two 
million people are in his keeping. Half a mill- 
ion people read my stuff, but none follow my 
suggestions or accept my ideas as truth unless 
they wish. 

John Mitchell's face shows care, and his sober, 
earnest ways tell of grave responsibilities. He 
is a distinguished man in appearance and man- 
ner. No man would ever approach him and ask, 
" Sir, are you anybody in particular ? " 
John Mitchell made the best speech of the 
meeting. His voice is neither loud, high nor 
deep, but it is so finely modulated and so vi- 
brant with feeling that it stills every buzzing 
whisper and carries conviction home. A very 
brave and manly man is John Mitchell. He has 
battles in front of him, for his barque is not yet 
in peaceful waters, but if he does as much in 
the next ten years as he has in the past, he '11 
anchor for four years in the White House, if 
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THE PHI- some •£ you fellows do not look out ! He has 
LISTINE made mistakes, they say, but I do not remem- 
ber just what they are ; yet when one thinks of 
the mobs he has faced in their fury, not to men- 
tion that five-days' fusillade of Wajme Mac- 
Veaf^h, you are astounded that he has not made 
more. Yet he was bom in Illinois ! 
But here he sits, smiling, silent, poised, and 
when he arises to speak he does not cough, 
sputter, rant, harangue, scold, grope,'^nor apolo- 
gize, but proceeds with a fine and very gentle 
reserve to speak of **the people whom I have 
the honor to serve." He chooses his words with 
care and marches them with precision, spacing 
each paragraph and packing each pause with 
feeling. He says just enough and sits down 
at a time when everybody wishes he would 
go on. 

My seat happened to be between that of the 
Right Reverend Bishop Ethelbert Talbot of 
the Episcopal Church and the Right Reverend 
Bishop Holban of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Whether this peculiar seating arrangement was 
the result of malice prepense, invidious and 
sinister, planned and perpetrated by J. D. Jones, 
Master of Ceremonies, or the work of the infal- 
lible dice, I cannot say. The genial toastmaster 
spoke of the "three bishops we have with us," 
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and then referred to me as "The Bishop of all THE ^HI- 
Outsiders." What the two sure-enough bishops LISTINB 
might have done had I not been between them, 
no man can say, but as it was, amity and peace 
prevailed. Both bishops were charming — ^they 
had left their bishop's voices at home, and we 
conversed on the New Education and the 
Brotherhood of Man jC Both read the Choice 
Stuff, and while I refrained from any reference 
to Torquemada, Savonarola, Pope Alexander 
Borgia and Henry the Ate, they in turn had 
only words of kindness for Goliath, and neither 
asked where East Aurora really is, nor caHed it 
" The Philippine Magazine." Outside of their 
official capacity bishops are absolutely unob- 
jectionable. 

Governor Pennypacker was present and made 
a telling speech, altho the suggestion that he 
speak his speech, I prithee, into a phonograph 
and send the record by express should have 
been followed. The Governor has a presence 
like an observant thumb, and when he begins 
to speak he simply clucks and gurgles like a 
graphophone gone wrong and pushes out a few 
falsetto notes in high C as an introduction. He 
is the homeliest man in America, excepting 
William Hawley Smith, and in point of pulchri- 
tude certainly pushes Hawley hard for first 
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THE PHI- place. The caricatures of htm are all coinpli* 
LISTINB mentaiy. Yet when he gets a clutch on his 
think apparatus, you are amazed and delig^hted 
to follow his wealth of allusion and the orderly 
processional of his thought. But ahove all, 
Pennypacker is an honest man, and Cod knows 
there are not many of us. 

Another great disappointment to me was S. S. 
McClure, Lim., who strangely enough is n't, 
and who added to the joy of the occasion a few 
Irish hulls and some choice wit and eloquence. 
<( Col. Larned of West Point gave us a taste 
of his quality in a twenty-minute speech, 
wherein he cut the introduction, got the range, 
and talked right out of his heart, and therefore 
talked well. 

Dr. Shaefer, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, made next to John Mitchell the 
best speech of the evening. His theme was 
**The Practical Education," and ye who read 
THE PHILISTINE know the argument. It 
is not covered by copyright; I did not invent 
it, and of course I make no claim on Doctor 
Shaefer for royalties. Shaefer is one of the liv- 
ing educators of his day — a man with much 
good cheer, sympathy plus, receptive to new 
ideas, with a minimum amount of pedagogic 
frills and a maximum quantity of common- 
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J ^^X^C\/ZA^ ^^o knows children because be THE PHI* 

LISTINBi!' 

/njL^\^'^yiy^P^jjf ^ t^" was a " dry banquet," 

^ ^^^^^ id only dry banquet where there 

dred guests that I ever attended, 

rell for me — or not, all according 

r view. There is an adage that a 

like platonic love, and platonic 

laying poker with Confederate 

d ribald ones pass ! Do they not 

at you cannot run a first-class 

I bar? 

3rds to that effect, 
d dozens of banquets, but at this . 
C. S. there was an atmosphere, 
: an atmosphere of budge, booze 
ed with saffron and stories verg- 
?e. 

keys the speech of the speaker — 
iboration. A Clover Club Banquet 
effervescence, a maudlin embrace 
and the Widow Clicquot, and the 
u ourse, comes off victorious, as 

'^-. K 7| ^® was a keen, high, rarified, in- 

^ \ ^ osphere. Every man who stood on 

^^^to say something. The breath of 
id the place, not the fumes of 
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THE PHI- Bacchus. And at the last what Snet joy, next 

LI8TINS to putting salt on the tail of an idea, than to 

esperience the fine intoxication that comes &om 

having the idea served up sldlUuIlj' on the 

oratorical toast ! 

The audience beys the atmosphere, and if yon 
chooBe to say that the speaker keys the audi- 
ence, I '11 not quairel with yon since evAiy 
truth implies its contradiction Jt But on this 
occasion the wit, wisdom and spiritual fluidity 
of the event was supplied by Thomas J. Foster, 
the country editor who fifteen years ago con- 
ceived an Idea. 

Men first learned to talk by listening 
to parrots. 

Jt J( Jt 

y the strike breaker deals 
trikes. Riot, rage, revolution, 
are his raw stock. No mnsic 
sweet to Farley's ears as the 
of shattered glass. 
Farley's job is easy — his enemies are avowed. 
They stand out to be counted, ranging them- 
selves in line. 

When men emphasize their meaning with 
cobblestones, their mental attitude is not hard 
to understand Jt Farl^ deals with focts. " I 
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never dodge a brickbat," says Farley, '< I have THE PHI- 
perfect faith in the bad aim of my friends, the LISTINB 
enemy." 

Only the unknown is terrible. Farley knows his 
adversary, but the adversary does not know 
Farley. Farley comes and goes like pleasant 
weather ; he is silent as a shadow, he makes no 
threats, and hurls neither invective, boasts nor 
beer bottles. 
Farley always wins. 

Farley realizes that violence is nature's scheme 
of jiu-jitsu. Give violence time, and she works 
the undoing of the person who indulges it just 
as surely as grass grows over graves. 
Farley's job is easy. All he does is to hold fast 
until the enemy are tired out, and then they 
come flocking home, tearful and repentant. 

•I* •!• •^ 

To find Garcia is easy — the real task 
is to find Rowan. 

MAY be wrong about this, but just 
take it as one man's opinion : It is 
better to live your own simple, 
straightforward, honest life, than to 
drag out a false, degraded, humilia- 
ting existence, cringing and crawling as the 
world in its hypocrisy demands. 
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THE PHI- There is no refuge for a noble and 
LISTINB sensitive soul save in the realm of 

art d^ d^ 

•^ •^ •!• 

Richard Mansfield is such a stickler for the 
poetic unities in art, that when he plays Othello 
he blacks his cosmos from Land's End to John 
o' Groat's. 


All things are possible, but some are difficult. 
Say, teaching turtles to fly. 


Society has the supreme vice of being shallow: 
its honors are hollow, its rewards cheap, its 
enmity empty. 


Intelligent effort tends to proper assimilation 
and respiration — ^these things make for joy and 
reasonable content. Sorrow is pathological, and 
its only remedy lies in work. 


We believe the thing we wish to believe. If we 
dislike a man, any kind of ancient proof is 
sufficient to damn him. All that seems in his 
favor we quietly pooh-pooh. 

There are things that are right to say — ^but not 
to everybody. 
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New York magistrates often give men guilty of THE PHI< 
minor offences the choice between joining the LISTINS 
navy and going to the penitentiary, thus recog- 
nizing the fact that to enlist is actually to go to 
prison. 

Don't get your headlight behind : reminiscence 
means stagnation. 


Every woman who thinks she needs a chaperone 
should have one, provided that her chaperone 
is chaperoned. 

To say a man is thoroughly good, is often only 
another way of saying he is thoroughly stupid. 


Verily, we live in a time of indecent exposure. 
Down at the Thousand Islands I saw a man put- 
ting up a terrific kick because he was unable to 
verify the count. He declared he was going to 
write an article for " Everybody's " on the sub- 
ject JC JC 


The singer, lecturer or entertainer who demands 
that a carriage shall meet him at the dep-o, and 
also take him to the hall, always gives a Bum 
Show. 

Why not leave them to Nemesis? 
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THE PHI- Nature never allows us to read the future — she 

LISTINB is not so cruel as that. You can take care of 

your troubles when they come, but you never 

could live if you had a manifest of them at the 

start. 


The only man who insists that you shall count 
your chickens before they are hatched is the 
gleefully optimistic party selling incubators. 
The idea of making a fortune raising chickens 
catches everybody once in a lifetime, just like 
chicken-pox. Have you had it? 


Nudity is never indecent; clothes may be, and 
lingerie, I am told, often leads to limbo. 


If you 've got a Devil in you put him to work. 
His energy is very excellent if rightly directed. 


The only right I want is the right to be usefuL 


Imitation may be the sincerest form of insult. 


Do not go up against another man's 
game — ^get a game of your own and 
play it to the limit. And by the way, 
a game where both partie:^ do npt 
win is immoral. 
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There is no tonic equal to Success. 
It is easy — simply work and smile. 

•^ •^ •^ 

The Orator and His Work 

;HEN man developed an intellect and 
walked upright he had to pay for it 
in loss of physical strength. God 
seems to have given to each one 
so much power, and if he uses it in 
this way he cannot use it in that. 
The Greeks had a myth which represents the 
evolution of the human race. A typical man, 
Prometheus, stole fire from the altar of the gods, 
and thnl the use of this fire he became a rival 
of those who dwelt on Olympus. And they were 
exceedingly angry with Prometheus and bound 
him hand and foot, and altho he could think and 
feel, and imagination could soar thru the uni- 
verse, his body was chained to a rock and he 
struggled with fetters. 

This is the first essay on compensation and 
means that there is no such thing as a free gift. 
We have to pay for all we get. 
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THB PHI- We are unskilful, even now, in the use of this 
LISTINE stolen fire of intellect. Many have consumed 
themselves with it. It is still known to be dan- 
gerous and understood no better than electric- 
ity, and is not applied to so good advantage. 
Much of this fire we waste, throw away, dissi- 
pate. We have only a small quantity. The 
genius is the one who conserves and concen- 
trates this power. 

We are limited as yet in our use of the intel- 
lect. A man who works eighteen hours a day 
does not do the work of a genius for that time, 
or, like Keats, bums out his allotment of fuel at 
twenty-four. But as a rule the man who boasts 
of a long day's work has concentrated on no 
part of it. 

There is no such thing as a long poem — that 
expression would imply days and nights of 
pulse at fever-heat — a fire that would bum to 
ashes any human being. A poem has but a few 
lines — Klines that are fire and ignite the brain 
that comprehends them — a live wire. A **long 
poem " is a way of connecting short poems. A 
"long poem" is mostly padding. Reach for 
your Browning and open to ** Paracelsus "; the 
passages you mark with your pencil are the 
poems — the rest you endured for the sake of 
the vital portions. 
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Men of genius have ever tried to prolong the THE PHI- 
moments of creative fancy, but the jealous gods LISTINE 
visited upon them the punishment of dissolu- 
tion and death. 

Thomas de Quincey has told the story once for 
all of the attempt to rival the immortals in his 
" Confessions of an Opium Eater." 
We are subject to the will of the gods — ^limited, 
imperfect mediums for the expression of divine 
energy. And yet, there is no joy known to man 
that can compare with that which comes from 
the use of the Promethean Torch. Corot used 
to cut fantastic capers in the intoxication of 
the pleasure he felt when he had painted like a 
god. A poet would dance with his cook to find 
some one to share his feelings of pleasure at 
good work done. Exuberant joy is the recom- 
pense of being used by the Oversoul as it wills. 
We are compelled at last to learn that the will 
of the gods be done, and that they have the 
power to enforce it. 

Of all those who are used by the Divine En- 
ergy, whose expression we call art, none are 
in such danger of being consumed as the orator. 
He deals directly with the people, and they are 
thoughtlessly without mercy. 
It is of the orator that I wish to speak, and my 
first word is for his protection. 
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THE PHI- First — he has a limited use of the divine power. 

LISTINB <{ He has limited strength with which to use 
it ^^ 

He is under contract to thrill you at 8:15 o'clock 
p. m. ^ ^ 

You are going to hold him to the contract. 
You must give him a chance to fulfill it. 
How? 

By letting him alone. 

Your orator is an interesting, attractive, fasci- 
nating, magnetic person or he could be no ora- 
tor S «^ 

It would do you great honor and pleasure to 
*< entertain " him when he comes to your town. 
So you send him an urgent invitation to be 
your guest during his stay in the city, and state 
that you will meet him at the station, etc. This 
is beautiful and courteous. He, perhaps, has 
half a dozen such kind requests, and naturally 
would be flattered by so much attention. He 
accepts the first that comes. 
You meet him at the train, take him home, and 
then the responsibility of being hostess to a 
Great Man is upon you. You cannot sit still 
under it. You show him to his room, and the 
excitement of having met him and talked with 
him a little being over, the stillness of his room 
oppresses you 
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And you begin to wonder if you remembered THE PHI- 
to put everything into his room that he needs LISTINEr 

-and even if you did, great men are often 
peculiar, and this G. M. might want something 
that you had n't thought of— you must not be 
negligent — what would he think of you ? And 
so you knock gently at his door and ask if there 
is n't something you can do for him. He does 
not answer, and you knock again and louder, 
and ask if he is comfortable, and if you can't 
do something for him. He says, " No, thank 
you," without opening the door, and you feel 
he is not quite so great as you thought him to 
be at the station. 

But your duty as hostess compels you to think 
what you can do for his comfort when he comes 
down stairs, and you plan enough things to last 
a week for any man with unlimited strength. 
You are energetic, and one of the leaders of 
society, or you would not have the G. M. in 
your house, and so a part, at least, of your pro- 
gram is bound to be carried out. 
Of course, joy is not joy unless you can share 
it, and your friends know the honor done to you, 
so you write to them to meet the G. M. in your 
own house before night. 
And you have plans. 

You are besieged «^ Your friends arrive in 
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THE PHI- groups. A telegram for the orator compels you 

LISTINB to go or send again to him. And this brings 

him down stairs to respond. Now is your chance, 

and being the clever woman that you are, you 

improve it. 

An hour is gone before the calls cease. Then 
you are told over the telephone that the recep- 
tion the leader of the best culture, etc., is hav- 
ing that afternoon must be crowned by the 
honor of your presence, accompanied by your 
guest, and the carriage will be at the door at 
exactly three o'clock. You invite your guest, 
and he is compelled to accept. 
You and the orator are held for two hours, for 
it is the largest and most splendid ** function" 
of the season, and the hostess brings about a 
hush when there are a hundred people crowded 
into her parlors, and announces that the orator 
will speak to them — and he does. 
You are worried to death, for there is the drive 
to get in, and guests for dinner at 6:3o — not 
many, but people you must do your best for. 
<{ At dinner your G. M. doesn't scintillate as 
you expected, and be looks worried and is silent. 
He doesn't seem to enjoy what you have so 
painstakingly thought out for him. He goes to 
his room at 7 : 15 and fusses around there until 
fifteen minutes of eight. 
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He is positively rude, for he forgets all obliga- THE PHI< 

tions to you as a hostess, and hurries away LISTINB 

without ceremony. 

He gives his lecture, and you are not ** thrilled." 

<{ He leaves on the ** midnight." 

The men took him for a banquet immediately 

after the lecture, and he only shook hands with 

you as he did with a hundred others and said 

good-bye. 

It takes you a week to get over it. 


aND the orator — he spoke the night before 
he came to you, boarded the train at 11 
p. m. and rode for twelve hours. The night be- 
fore he carried out a similar program, and the 
night before that. 

The orator usually has one-night stands. 
He was tired when he reached your home. He 
lay down as soon as he was left in his room, 
and was asleep when you came to ask him if 
you could do something for him. How he did 
need the rest no one knows except those who 
have given their lives to the public in the same 
way jt «^ 

When you brought the telegram to him he had 
just fallen asleep again. Then he met your 
guests, had lunch and had no rest before three, 
when that carriage came for him. He stood for 
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THE PHI- two hours listening to nothings, and was com- 
LISTINB pelled to talk to people for whom he had no 
special message. The lecture he was to give 
that night was in his mind, but he must keep 
that until evening. So he had the misery of talk- 
ing when he felt there was no purpose in it but 
for him to make a good impression! 
When dinner-time came he was worn out, 
body and mind. At 7:15 o'clock he was desper- 
ate ! rushed to his room to get ready to ** thrill " 
half a thousand or more people. 
There is no obligation that weighs upon the 
orator's soul more than that of keeping faith 
with his audience. There is the sting of agony 
in it. It is a biting pain. Will that "Will o' the 
Wisp," called eloquence, be his ? Will the Pro- 
methean Torch illumine him, consume him, or 
give off only smoke ? 
Can he get the fire at all ? 
He is distracted with the misery, tired to the 
point of exhaustion. 

At the hall where he is to speak the committee 
occasionally has a tale of woe about the tick- 
ets not selling as they should, etc., etc., com- 
peting attractions, etc. The committee cannot, 
without, etc., and will not he divide the loss 
with them ? The orator is not so popular as the 
committee had been led to believe by his circu- 
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lars, etc., etc. It is the Esau story repeated. THE PHL 

Even a Shylock would let them do as they will. LISTINE 

<{ And he comes before the footlights. 

His habit of work, his custom of going before 

audiences, his preparation, make the lecture a 

possibility; bat for him there is no fire from 

heaven, no joy, no ecstasy; just the depression 

of a sense of defeat. 

But the men come and these claim him for the 

banquet, and he is hurried along, and eats and 

drinks what he does n't need; and no gods visit 

him that night ! 


'V ET the orator alone. A man who is able to 
^^ entertain you is able to entertain himself. 
Leave him to himself. He is in good company. 
<{ Let the orator alone. 

See him a little after his lecture, if you wish ; 
and let him enjoy with you the pleasure of hav- 
ing done good work. But remember, if you use 
him all day, he will have little for you at eight 
o'clock when the curtain rolls up. 
No man can go from a dinner party to the plat- 
form and deliver a lecture. He may be able to 
talk, and say a few things, too, but the gods 
scorn him ; for him the veil of the temple is not 
rent in twain, he cannot see the Holy of Holies ; 
no prophetic vision, no godly use of that divine 
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THE PHI- instrument, the brain. If he would speak as a 
LISTINE immortal, he must dwell silent and alone on 
Olympus, where each has his own mountain 
top communicating with infinity. 
To be good to the man on the platform, let 
him alone. 

—ALICE HUBBARD. 

^v ^v ^v 

Metaphysics is an attempt to define 
a thing, and by so doing escape the 
bother of understanding it. 

jt ^ ^ 

(Y friend, Uriah Cummings tells me, 

that beyond a doubt, the Egyptian 

P3rramids were made of cement — 

Akron Cement, Special Grade, XXX. 

The Cleopatra needles were cement 

also, and all of those peculiar designs were cut 

in wood, and the ** needle " then cast. Uriah 

offered to build me a tomb five hundred feet 

high, four square, and five hundred feet across 

at the base, warranted to last twenty thousand 

years, if I would pay for the cement and labor. 

I said, ** One-half of forty-six for you, Uriah, 

and if I cannot make my memory last without 

cement or rock, why let it go into the hell-box. 

As for my body when I'm thru with it, my will 

is that it should be burned, and the ashes scat- 
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tered on a flower bed. I want no mark left to THE PHI- 
denote that I lived, save as it appears in my LISTINE 
work." 

^v ^v ^v 

The only person in the world who 
is a genuine fool is the man who is 
sure he is n't one. 

•^ •^ •^ 

fHAT has become of Colonel Wil- 
liam D'Alton Mann ? 
Six months ago the Sunday Sewer 
had his picture on the front page and 
gave columns to his crimes, trying 
to kill him with sewer gas. 
One famous Cigarettist said he would never 
rest until the Colonel was in Sing Twice, his 
white whiskers shaved clean and his martial 
form covered with a baggy suit of prison grey, 
because, forsooth, the Colonel had sworn it 
happened on the Tuesda' when bigod it was on 
the Thursda'. 
Justice ! 

For weeks the newspaper pack hunted, hooted, 
jibed, jeered, reviled and spit upon Colonel 
Mann ^ ^ 

It made one think of the good old days in 
England when naked women were whipped 
thru the treets at the cart's tail. What were 
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THE PHI- these women guilty of? No one knew. Did the 
LISTINE mob that pelted them with mud know them? 
Not at all — the mob spiiit was rampant, that 
was all. 

And so the mob spirit occasionally breaks out 
with us yet and finds its expression of brutality 
in the newspapers. That is why I refer to the 
average daily paper as a sewer — do you see the 
application? And in this sense it may be a 
necessity. We have refined our beastiality to a 
point where we merely relish reveling in it in 
print ; we roll it as a sweet morsel under our 
tongues, and toss it back and forth over the 
teacups. 

Newspapers are business ventures, and news- 
paper editors are just a very little worse than 
newspaper readers. The newspaper owners are 
panderers to the mob spirit, they do in cold 
blood what the reader does subconsciously. 
Editors and writers differ from owners because 
they frankly admit, out of office hours, the rot- 
tenness of the product, but they have to live, 
even if James McNeill Whistler couldn't see 
the necessity. 

Not one reader in a million dare affront Colonel 
Mann if they met face to face, but we enjoy 
seeing the editor, hiding behind anonymity, vent 
his rheum upon him in print. 
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The owner of an average daily paper is a direct THE PHI- 
descendant of the Impenitent Thief, the most LISTINB 
prepotent man in history. A private character 
is no more to a newspaper manager, than were 
the feelings of the naked woman at the cart's 
tail to the London mob nor the anguish of 
Hester Prynne with the scarlet letter on her 
breast as she held little Pearl to her heart in 
the blaze of the market place, to the hypocrites 
who called themselves Christians. 
The State no longer pillories Hester Prynne in 
the market place — it simply delegates the task 
to the Daily Dope, which we so feverishly 
munch ere we can begin the business of the day. 
<{ This is the third paragraph I have recently 
written telling what I think of the daily paper. 
Only one paper in America has printed the 
Warm Stuff and replied to it without begin- 
ning and ending by telling what a bad man 
I am, and that was the ** Denver Post." This 
paper published my article and its reply, and 
has since issued them together in a pamphlet 
that can be secured for the postage. Dozens of 
other papers replied to me, however, and the 
way they did it was by confining their argu- 
ment closely to what they are pleased to call 
my personal history, calling on their imagin- 
ations for their facts. 
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THE PHI- When you cannot answer your opponent's logic, 
LISTINB do not be discouraged — ^you can still call him 
vile names. 

Possibly the best example in recent times of the 
mob spirit finding an accommodating vent thru 
the daily press was the case of Maxim Gorky. 
<{ Gorky, a writer of much power, and an un- 
selfish and honest man, came to this country a 
political exile from his native land. His errand 
here was one of mercy — ^he was pleading the 
cause of Freedom. 

His route had been laid out across the conti- 
nent, and meetings were arranged where he 
was to state the case of men struggling in bonds. 
<{ Suddenly a New York newspaper with lurid 
headlines fired a broadside to the effect that the 
woman traveling with Mr. Gorky was not his 
wife. And lo ! firom Maine to Oregon and from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Lake Superior the news- 
papers took up the cry. Gorky's work in Amer- 
ica was paralyzed ; the people he hoped to meet 
here he could not see ; he was driven from his 
hotel and this in New York City where the 
words "hotel" and ** assignation house" are 
synonymous, and private charity only served to 
protect him firom the storm. 
Later, it turned out that the woman traveling 
with Mr. Gorky was his wife, and was so 
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recognized by the State and Society in Russia. THE P1II< 
<{ Now coming back to the point of beginning USTINS 
I ask, who is this Colonel W. D. Mann, whom 
the blessed newspapers of the land used for a 
door-mat for a whole week, or until Gorky took 
his place in the stocks and in turn was pelted 
with rubbish — who is Colonel Mann ? 
As the newspapers didn't tell, I will, altho 
right here I want to say I do not know the gentle- 
man personally ; and so far as I know none of 
his near friends are mine; moreover I have 
never subscribed nor bought a copy of either of 
his silly publications. My interest in him arose 
from the damning count made by the New 
York World, thus: ''All of his property is in 
his daughter's name ! " 

That struck me as pretty good; evidently 
Colonel Mann has faith in his daughter — he 
must love her, and she loves him. The man 
surely is n't half bad. Do you remember that 
classic of the old man who was condemned to 
starve in prison being suckled by his daughter ? 
Do you remember the tale of Cordelia and 
King Lear? Do you remember the love of 
Madame de Stael for her father, Jacques 
Neckar ? 

And so I looked up ol' man Mann, and found 
he was born in Sandusky, Ohio, in I839; and 
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THE PHI- worked^his way thru Lima College; educating 
LISTINB himself for a civil engineer. When the war 
broke out he was twenty-one years old. He 
entered the volunteer army in the First Michi- 
gan Cavalry. In 1862 he organized the Fifth 
Michigan Cavalry and was made a Captain. 
The same year, on personal request of the 
Governor he organized the Seventh Michigan 
Cavalry — sometimes known as the « Invincible 
Seventh," and led them in many battles. He 
was several times wounded and was mentioned 
by Siegel for valiant service, and endorsed by 
Lincoln in a list of names of men who deserved 
special recognition for personal bravery in time 
of action. 

Colonel Mann has been granted sixteen patents 
for military accoutrements, some of which are 
now used by the Government. He was granted 
twenty-eight patents for railway appliances. 
He is the inventor of the Mann Boudoir Car 
and the organizer of the Company that built 
these cars. In 1883 this company was absorbed 
by the Pullman Company and Colonel Mann 
suddenly found himself floundering in the 
mulligatawney. <{ His worst offence seems to 
be that he has successfully ** touched" Pierpont 
Morgan, Perry Belmont and Astorbilt — all 
Smart Setters — ^without sufficient collateral. 
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All the men who tried to submerge Mann in THE PHI- 
the muck of their minds tried the artistic touch LISTINB 
on these same parties that he touched without 
success. As near as I can get at it, the money 
he borrowed from them, they first stole from 
him — giving him the double cross, or I should 
say the financial cross-buttock. If any blame 
should be sent Mann's way it should be because 
he let 'em off so easy. On this score his con- 
science should certainly trouble him, and re- 
morse should gnaw at his gizzard. 

JS JS .^ 

A strong man represents the triumph 
of mind over matter. A politician 
represents the triumph of mind over 
morals. 

•^ 1^ «^ 

pME years ago the New York World, 
purveyor in prevarication, printed a 
pretended despatch from Concord, 
N. H. to the effect that Mrs. Mary 
Baker G. Eddy was dead, and that 
a young woman skillfully " made-up " was im- 
personating her. 

Through the zealous efforts of the I-Told-You- 
So Club, the story had a very wide ciiculation. 
<{ Very recently the tale has been re-galvanized, 
and again put forth. However, this last lie 
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THE PHI- admits that the first was one, because the first 
LISTINB one stated that Mrs. Eddy was dead, while the 
last one declares she is alive, but being sick 
and too full of pain to go before the public daily, 
has devised, out of her own teeming, scheming 
female brain a plan whereby a woman is now, 
and has been for many months, successfully 
impersonating her before the public. 
In all newspaper ofiices this kind of news is 
known as " dope." The truth or falsity of a story 
does not especially interest the managing editor 
of the average daily newspaper, but the question 
is, will it go ? 

There are two classes to whom this dopeness 
form appeals, and who believe it. One is, that 
very large class, referred to by Tammas, the 
Titan, as *' Mostly Fools." These are the people 
with no capacity for independent reasoning, 
whose brains are sieves, who believe anything, 
everjrthing and nothing. 

They are like the jurymen in " Alice in Won- 
derland," who were all very busy writing on 
slates (^ jt 

" What are they writing ? " asked Alice. 
And the answer was, " They are writing down 
their names so they will not forget them." 
The fools have no interest in Mrs. Eddy either 
one way or the other. " The Sage of Concord," 
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and " The Concord School of Philosophy " they THE PHI- 

think are appellations with Mrs. Eddy in mind. LISTINE 

And the ** Peoria Star," whose editor is surely 

on the venire for that squeegee jury told of by 

Lewis Carroll, headed his particular dope about 

Mrs. Eddy, as from " Concord, Mass." 

But beyond the mob who daily cross London 

Bridge are the people who know better, but who 

believe ill of all whose ideas do not square with 

theirs, say like the Rev. Dr. Quayle, and Rev. 

Billy Sunday. These gentlemen retail the lies 

because they want others to think them true. 

These, our orthodox, theological and medical 

friends, who hold that progress is only possible 

when you are dragging your anchor ! 

There is a whole literature of jurisprudence on 

this subject of one person endeavoring to pass 

for another. If you are interested, ask any Law 

Librarian for citations. All lawyers know, for 

most of them have tried it, that actual deception 

does not work. Of course, few lawyers have 

ever gone so far as to put forward one person 

in the name of another — even with an obscure 

individual. 

But in the case of a person of public renown, 

where at least a dozen people are required to 

be in the game, such a secret would not last a 

day jt ,^ 
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THE PHI- Even one man cannot keep a secret — it gnaws. 
LISTINB The servant of Midas had to tell his secret to 
somebody or something, and so he dug a hole 
in the ground and whispered it to Mother Earth. 
And lo ! the reeds sprang up and whistled it to 
every passer-by. 

The Universe is planned for truth. Duplicity is 
opposed to the laws of Nature, and people who 
imagine that other people are duping the world, 
are still obcessed with the hallucination that 
successful fraud is possible, and they them- 
selves are more or less given over to its practice. 
They certainly have the thought, and thought is 
action in gaseous form — action not yet crystal- 
ized (^ (^ 

All of which is not here recorded as a disqui- 
sition on <* Science and Health," but simply a 
comment on the mental processes of the many- 
headed who feed upon the daily newspaper, 
that beneficent molder of public opinion — the 
educator of the common people — and the cheer- 
ful practices of the dope artists who are in the 

employ of the World, the Flesh and the Devil. 

1^ 1^ 1^ 

God is a druggist. He is usually out 
of the thing you ^vant, so gives you 
scmething else just as good. And 
the curious part is that it is. 
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Theology and Ethics have no more the phi. 
to do with each other than have Law listinb 
and Justice. 

^v ^^v ^v 

[OWN at Norwich, which you must 
pronounce Norwich, lives one Charles 
C. Haskell ,^ In workinf^ tlie one- 
night stands, I recently visited 
Norwich and dispensed the truth at 
so-much-per. I spoke at the Y. M. C. A., which 
evidently did n't know it was loaded. 
Haskell was there — slim, slender, sweetly smil- 
ing, pasquinade and dehonair. Haskell was 
horn in 1832, so he really has no business to be 
debonair. But when you see him you would 
swear it was 1872, and so Ellis Island would 
check him O. K. 

Haskell celebrated in honor of my coming — 
dissipated, let 'er go, whooped 'er up. That is to 
say, he not only went without breakfast but cut 
out dinner and supper. He invited me to join 
him in his orgie. I waived breakfast, but de- 
clined to do the same on dinner and supper, 
I told Haskell I could no more speak on an 
empty stomach than Whistler could paint on 
one, not even his own. So I had one egg, a 
piece of toast and a cup of tea while Haskell 
sat by and referred to me as a gourmet. 
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THE PHI- Haskell was manager of the firm of Henry 
LISTINB Bill and Company, who, twenty years ago, had 
twenty-five thousand book agents at work 
getting their bill-books into humanity's epi- 
dermis. Haskell is the man who got James 
G. Blaine to write his ** Twenty Years in Con- 
gress." Haskell sold three hundred thousand 
copies of the book, and turned over in royalties 
to the king of Maine a quarter of a million 
dollars ji jt 

Haskell himself got rich, too rich, and you 
know what fate does to a man after giving him 
everything he desires ! 

Well, after Haskell was cleaned out of his 
wealth and his health, had been put out of the 
church for heresy, he got the No-Breakfast Bee 
in his bonnet, and set out to prove to the world 
that man is really a spirit, and that levitation is 
just as potent as gravitation if we will only give 
it a chance. 

Haskell says the average man eats about double 
what his body really requires, and that thru 
food-poisoning we have produced a race of un- 
happy pigmies, full of wise saws and pig meat, 
also fear and modem instances, when otherwise 
we might have a race from which strife, hate, 
envy, malice and fear would be eliminated, and 
we could all live in a world of love and generous 
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plenty. All this because there is nothing to be THE PHI- 
afraid of, and there is nothing worth scrapping LISTINE 
about, but as a race we do not know it and most 
preachers yet picture life as a battle and exist- 
ence a struggle. We sing the praises of the 
gentle Jesus to a martial strain, and call our- 
selves ** Christian Soldiers." 
Charles Thayer, the mayor of Norwich, a demo- 
crat, but elected four times in a republican 
town, told me that Haskell went through bank- 
ruptcy and got his discharge, but now he is 
hunting up all his old creditors and paying 
them dollar for dollar. Thayer, the Worshipful 
Mayor, is also a kind of Exhibit A, with a nice 
assortment of wheels, and has no use for 
breakfast jt ^ 

« Do you approve of a man paying debts where 
there is no legal obligation ? " I asked Thayer. 
<{ And the answer was, ** As a lawyer I must 
say no, but Haskell says he is just beginning 
life and wants to start right, so I do not interfere 
with him. However, he is the only one of my 
clients afflicted with this particular idiosyncracy; 
and personally I never pay any man any more 
than I can help." 

That is just what Charles Thayer, Mayor of 
Norwich said. But Charlie Thayer is a pre- 
varicator, to use the phrase popularized by the 
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THE PHI- U. S. Senate— Charlie is a person indifferent 

LISTINB to truth, for he handed me the entire i^oss 

receipts of the lecture and refused to take out a 

cent for expenses, declaring there were none. 

And a lawyer, too, what do you think of that ! 

JS .^ JS 

Debt is a rope to your foot, cockle- 
burrs in your hair, and a clothes-pin 
on your tongue. 

^^V (^V ^^v 

fHE Middle West, with its semi- 
pioneer times, supplied exactly the 
right environment for the evolution 
of a very strong t3rpe of man. 
There was toil, hardship, difficulty, 
with a strict necessity for economy of time and 
materials : and there was also encouragement 
and rich reward for the man who would work. 
It was an atmosphere of effort, invention, ad- 
justment — ^readjustment. 

Paul Morton, man of action and man of power, 
brought up in Nebraska, and graduating at the 
University of Hard Knocks, is as good a speci- 
men of the new genus, as I can now recall. He 
has health, enthusiasm, courage and the fine 
fusing and mixing qualties that mark him as a 
man among men. Difficulty does not daunt 
him, nor is he appalled when some one says, 
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"This has never been done before ! " His busi- THE PHI- 
ness, like the true railroad man that he is, has LISTINB 
been to do that one thing — ^the thing that had 
never been done before. 

Of all men, the builder and organizer of rail- 
roads must be a man who can abandon a good 
plan for a better one. A good railroad manager 
throws an engine on the scrap-heap every 
morning before breakfast. Appliances are no 
sooner invented and tried before they must be 
replaced by better ones. And so the railroad 
builder must be a man of great fluidity of spirit ; 
quick to see a betterment, and firm in his de- 
cision to utilize it. Moreover he must know 
humanity — ^the needs of the public — something 
of every business — and season all of his work 
with courtesy and enough of beauty to make it 
acceptable. 

And this is Paul Morton ! Going into the Burl- 
ington & Missouri employ as errand boy at 
fifteen ; rising in a year to clerkship ; next head- 
clerk of his office ; private secretary to a Division 
Superintendent ; Assistant General Freight 
Agent ; General Passenger Agent ; Traffic Man- 
ager; Second Vice-President and practically 
manager of one the greatest railroad systems 
in the world. A member of President Roosevelt's 
Cabinet jt jt 
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THE PHI- He was right in line for the presidency of the 
LISTINB Santa Pe, and would have landed the office, 
had he not chosen to take control of a propo- 
sition that offered bigger difficulties. 
So much for Paul Morton. And now behold this 
man, strong as he is, dodging behind a super- 
stition, unable to face a popular fallacy, side- 
stepping a pedagogic bugaboo, hugging the 
ropes, and crying for quarter. 
" What do you think of college education ? " 
asked an editor of Paul Morton. And Paul 
Morton ducks, courtesies and with a finger in 
his mouth, says, <* It is the regret of my life 
that I did not go to college ! " 
Fie upon you, Paul Moiton, why didn 't you 
say, "Polly wants a cracker," or something 
equally startling and original ? You know per- 
fectly well, Paul, that your going into that 
office as an errand boy, was exactly the start 
in life that your needs required. You know, too, 
that you have all the education you can carry — 
all you can possibly use in your business. 
Why twitter twaddle and sputter the trite ? Why 
not say that college education is good for those 
who need it, and let it go at that ! 
Or, say, — I see — ^when you expressed regret that 
you had not gone to college and been landed in 
a railroad office at twenty-two, too proud to 
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scrub, too smart to hustle, and too old to quickly THE PHI* 
adapt yourself to the letter file, you were passing LISTINBi' 
us out a subtle one, soaked in tincture of iron 
— I see! 

There is nothing breaks so many 
friendships as a difference of opinion 
as to what constitutes wit. 

JS JS JS 

»HER£ is a Science of Health. But 
whether there is a Science of Medi- 
cine is still a question. And yet no 
one has ever founded or endowed a 
college devoted to radiating health, 
strength and happiness thru a more perfect 
knowledge of Nature. 

The Medical Colleges have vats in which dead 
men are pickled; dissecting rooms where on 
tables is rotten human meat clawed over by 
young men who smoke vile tobacco to neutral- 
ize the vileness of the place; there are glass 
jars containing tumors; long rows of appendices 
that have gone wrong ; deformed human organs, 
and when there are pictures on the walls they 
are always those of ladies with elephantiasis, 
and gents with tubercular joints. 
A medical college deals with the abnormal and 
the monstrous. A "medical education" is an 
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THE PHI- education in the pathological, the unusual, and 
LISTINB the strange — in disease and death. Read any 
medical journal and you will find the pages 
devoted to extraordinary diseases, and cats that 
have two tails. A plain, ordinary, normal cat is 
of no interest to your doctor or editor; they 
want something ahout the anthropophagi whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders. 
And the constant study of disease ; this mous- 
ing over the monstrous, and gloating over the 
decomposed, must of necessity have its sure 
effect on the character of the man. 
We become like that on which our minds are 
fixed. Hence we find the average doctor is an 
advance agent for disease, and not health. He 
breathes disease, thinks it and talks it all day 
long. Doctors carry with them an odor of dope, 
not sanctity — they radiate formaldehyde, tobacco 
and booze, not health. 

Isn't it about time to found The College of 
Health, where young men and women will be 
taught the science of right food, right breathing, 
right exercise and right thinking? Have not 
doctors, medical colleges, medical periodicals 
and medical advertisements, in very large de- 
gree, created and fostered the ills they pretend 
to cure? 

And once more— is it necessary that a College 
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of Health be attached by an umbilical nexus to THE PHI- 
an artistic fad or a theological fetich ? Should it LISTINE 
not be founded on a just and proper knowledge 
of this world in which we live — say, with Ol' 
John Burroughs for its President ? 

1^ «^ 1^ 

Men who have a fairly large bank 
balance do not have to wear fashion- 
able clothes. 

,^ js js 

(BAR Lancaster, Ohio, is located the 
Boy's Industrial Home, whither are 
^ sent boys who play " hookey; " thru 
the home environment or lack of it, 
become incorrigible, and in other 
ways give expression to an excess of "buoy- 
ancy." At first the institution was called the 
« Reform Farm," which name stuck until one 
of the boys who graduated from it was elected 
to the Legislature and changed the name to 
Boy's Industrial School, which more aptly de- 
scribes it. Boys may be sent to college and 
come out incompetents, but every graduate of 
this << Home " can do something useful that the 
world wants done and is willing to pay for. Half 
of the day is taken up by books ; that is, the 
regular school hours of the morning, and the 
afternoon is given over to industrial training. 
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THE PHI- They hav« many different shops, where the 
LI8TINB hoys are taught the trades of plumbing, baking, 
carpentry, brickmaking, tailoring — ^in fact al- 
most all the trades. The brick for the buildings 
are made on the grounds by the boys, and the 
stone quarried and dressed, and very little out- 
side help is needed. The boys have a splendid 
band of about fifty pieces, and the military drill 
is the admiration of the State. The cottage plan 
of housing the boys is followed ; there are no 
walls nor armed guards ; nothing of the prison 
suggestion about the place, and there is no 
more restraint upon the boys than would be 
found in a college. To illustrate this, each fall 
they have << Chestnut Day," when the boys go 
out in the woods and gather nuts. Last year one 
colored boy broke for tall timber, but after a 
few hours was found and brought back by the 
other boys. The boys in his cottage were so 
bitter against him for betrajdng the confidence 
of the Superintendent that for his better treat- 
ment he was transferred to another cottage. 
Each cottage has its own ball diamond, and 
play ground. 

The Superintendent, Colonel Adams, is an ideal 
man for such a position. He as nearly fills the 
place of father of his flock as any man could. 
He is a teacher in the best sense, and a friend. 
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He believes in the Lindsey doctrine and says, THB PHI- 
"If you believe in the boys, they will believe LISTINE 
in you." 

Does the world look to you jagged 
and broken ? Repair yourself. 

;N the Missouri State Prison at Jeff- 
erson City are one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-one prisoners. 
According to an article in the *' North 
American/' three hundred & ninety- 
five of them are Baptists, three hundred and 
one Methodists, six Jews, one Christian Scien- 
tist and one Roycfofter. The last mentioned, 
however, is believed to be innocent. 
The above statistics are here published as a 
solemn warning to show what the Baptist and 
Methodist faith can do for you. 

JS JS JS 

History is only a collection of epitaphs. 



The outcome of the battle is of no importance 
— but how did you fight ? 


The Hon. Prank S. Black objects to being called 
« a criminal lawyer." He says that at the worst 
he is only the attorney for criminal clients. 
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THE PHI- The best piece of advertising ever invented by 
LISTINB our Honored President was the Teddy Bear. 


Thirty-two is an attractive age. Ali Baba says 
he knows many women who like it so well that 
they cling right there. 


There are two kinds of Socialists — those who 
desire to give, and those who wish to get. 
When fifty-one per cent of all Socialists desire 
to give, Utopia will be here. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox says that the climate of 
New England is not favorable to love-making. 
Oh, I don't know about that! Why, once in 
Boston — ^but never mind, you would n't believe 
it, anyway. 


** I say," said the old lady with the high-pitched 
voice, as the Jerk- Water slowed down at Grigsby 
Station, "I say, what is all this fuss about 
educatin' boys to be civil engineers ; the thing 
this ere country really needs is a few civil con- 
ductors and less sassy brakemen." 

1^ V* 1^ 

Man has always fallen upward, and 
when he has kicked the ball, it has 
usually been towau'd the goal. 
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The Philistine 


Vol. 24 FEBRUARY No. 3 


Morituri Salutamus 

AIL, Custom, we, about to die, 

salute thee ! 
Behold us, thy slaves and prisoners. 
Bound and swathed in ponderous 
frock-coats and satin linings, 
in new-creased trousers, in starched cam* 
brie shirts and silken under- clothing; 
Shackled in stiff collars and wristbands, in 

gold chains and finger-rings ; 
Helpless in patent leather boots, tight-fitting 

gloves, and hard-rimmed top-hats; 
Decorated, like victims for the sacrifice, with 
flowers in button -hole, and rich scarves and 
I jewelled scarf-pins ; 

Forced to talk and to walk, to get up and sit 

down thus and so ; 
Made to eat and drink all the unwholesome 
confections and concoctions of East and 
West; 
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THE PHI- Shut out from the corn-field and market- 
LISTINB garden and workshop, where men really 

live; 
Doomed to lifelong impotence by a thousand 

irrevocable laws ; 
All man's work done for us whether we will 

or no; 
Forbidden to clean our own boots or put on our 

own overcoats ; 
Guarded by despotic butlers and valets and 

housemaids ; 
Looking out of our windows, hopelessly bored, 

at the genuine life going by in which we 

may not share ; 
Yawning listlessly in stifling rooms ; 
Weighed down with aimless bric-a-brac and 

rugs, with redundant easy-chairs, picture 

frames, and upholstery, with all sorts of 

dust- gathering rubbish; 
Nerves snapping, digestion spoiled, temper 

irretrievably lost, soul unheard from this 

many a long year ! 

II 

Hail, Custom, we, about to die, salute thee ! 
About to die ? Nay, we are dead already ; 
These splendid halls are our sepulchre. 
All here is death, and the life is make-believe ; 
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These are but pictures of life traced on the walls THE PH I- 
for the eye-sockets of mummies to stare at LISTINE 
in the eternal dark. 

We are bound hand and foot, and laid in a 
gilded sarcophagus ; 

We strain at ankle and knee, at wrist and el- 
bow, but in vain ; 

We would move our lips, but our tongue 
cleaves to the roof of our mouth. 

Death, death, death ; there is a smell of frank- 
incense and spices, but under it all we are 
rotting slowly away. 

Oh for a breath of mountain air, an hour of God- 
given out -door toil ! 

Oh for a voice of command from heaven, cry- 
ing, " Lazarus, come forth ! " 

ERNEST CROSBY 

J^ Jm J^ 

HREE black ants one day met in the 
Great Ant Academy & began a dis- 
cussion on the Nature of Man. One 
pismire argued that Man was infinite, 
another insisted that he was finite, 
while the third denied that Man existed. For this 
absurd statement Number Three was promptly 
put to death by the other two, who before they 
could resume their discussion were stamped out 
under the heel of a servant girl going to mass. 
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THE PHI- So here then follows an ama- 
LisTiNE ^^^^ ^^^^p^ .^ Trust-Busting, 

being an Inquiry : Also a State- 
ment of Facts, which the 
same have seemingly been over- 
looked by the Popular Press. 

|LL of the trusts have a certain use 
and purpose. In degree they serve 
humanity, otherwise they would not 
exist at all. But their management 
should not be left solely to those 
who thrive by their success, because unlimited 
power in the hands of any one set of men is 
dangerous. Power unrestrained attains a terrific 
force ; and the universe is held safe only thru 
the law of opposition of forces. Trusts live off 
the people, and they should be accountable 
and responsible to the people, and never be 
allowed to develop into a system of repression 
and suppression or become a danger to happi- 
ness, a menace to human rights. 
The trusts represent phases of human evolution, 
stages or cycles thru which mankind must pass. 
So in this way^ they are good ; we must pass 
thru them ; we cannot back out nor go around. 
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Calamity lids in perpetuating them indefinitely THE PHI- 

and allowing them to fasten upon the race and LISTINB 

become veritable Old Men of the Sea. 

Trusts, like everjrthing else, are good just as 

long as they serve, and when something better 

is at hand they must respect the universal law 

of progress and give way. 

On these points all good men and women are 

fully agreed, so let us pass on. 


3N all of our recent marked attention to the 
trusts, however, there is one about which no 
newspaper in America or prosecuting attorney 
has said a censorious word, and this the biggest 
one of them all ! The trust that owns the most 
valuable real estate, and more of it than all the 
trusts combined, has no charter, files no 
reports, holds its property absolutely free of 
taxes, and its general superintendents and 
foremen still ride on our railroads at half-rate, 
and enjoy a ten per cent rebate on all of their 
purchases at haberdashers. Concerning it Mr. 
Hughes is silent and Willie Hearst is mum. 
<( This trust has a monopoly on only one 
commodity — salvation, salvation here and here- 
after. The religious trust fixes your place in 
society in this world, and controls your destiny 
after death. At least it says it does. 
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THE PHI- In truth [it really does not do either, its com- 
LISTINB modity being spurious and its claims founded 
on false pretences. Yet in spite of the fact that 
its falsity is fully understood by over half of the 
men and women in the United States, it is not 
denied the mails, and to openly criticise it is 
regarded very bad form. 

<* Collier's " has had its say about the medical 
trust, but never a word about the religious 
trust, because the owners of " Collier's " are 
mired in it up to their chins and are like the 
fish that ask, <* Where, oh where, is the sea ? " 
H The religious trust is the only one that has 
ever unrelentingly followed its opponents with 
fire and sword. 

If the medical trust has committed murder, as 
possibly it has, its victims have always been the 
crippled and the diseased ji If it has killed, it 
has been thru indiscretion, inadvertence, and 
an excess of scientific zeal, and so is entitled 
to leniency. 

Those who reverence the teachings of the re- 
ligious trust will go to heaven; those who 
oppose it and demand that the state shall 
withhold firom it all special privileges are on 
the road to hell. So, unblushingly, claims the 
trust j^ j^ ^ 

In days agone the religious trust has killed off 
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competition and converted itself into an engine THE PHI- 
of destruction for all who had the temerity to LISTINE 
suggest that its management was faulty. It has 
claimed that the man at its head was infallible. 
Its policy has been to exile, ostracize and 
utterly destroy all who oppose it. Start a little 
religion of your own and just see what the 
trust will do to you ! The legislators oil the law- 
making machinery on the suggestion of the 
religious trust, and define what you shall not 
do on ISunday and what you shall do when you 
are sick. You cannot be bom, get married or 
die without paying tribute to it j^ Otherwise, 
scandal follows. 

This trust has its lobby everywhere in legisla- 
tive halls, its paid agents and advocates in 
every town, city, and cross-roads village in the 
land, and levys its tax with a promise of para- 
dise if you pay and a threat of perdition if you 
don't j^ j^ j^ 

And by this threat and this promise has it 
thriven and grown great and swag. 
It yammers to have " God in the Constitution," 
altho its conception of Deity is borrowed from 
barbarians who existed thirty-five centuries ago. 
^ Its scheme would now be as dead as Decem- 
ber hay were it net for the fact that it makes 
its appeal to immature minds — ^those with 
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THE PHI- intellects unformed, impressionable, trusting, 
LISTINB full of the credulity of innocence. And bankini; 
on this innocent truthfulness it places its 
clamps upon the human brain, and plants fear 
where faith, courage, and joy might otherwise 
prevail j^ j^ j^ 

Its working motto, proclaimed by itself is, 
<* Give me the child until it is ten years old and 
you may have him afterwards." 
To this end it monopolizes orphan asylums ; 
pushes itself in at the door of every school, and 
demands that the day shall begin with an 
acknowledgement of its fetich. And as tho this 
were not enough, it takes out of our Public 
Schools all the children it can seize and places 
them in a school of its own, away from the 
light, where reason is considered a mistake and 
intellect a divine blunder j^ And then for its 
pernicious activity demands exemption from 
taxation — and gets it. 

No average mind in America, grown to man- 
hood without bcMig drilled in the superstitions 
of this trust, wo«ld for a moment accept its 
teachings, so ridiculous, absurd, and prepos- 
terous arc they when viewed from the point of 
reason and naimral scicaice. 
But as loftg as it can contimuc to frighten 
women mad children, the maaagers of this 
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trust ride at half-rates, pay no taxes, and THE PHI< 

while professing poverty live in palaces where LISTINR 

tohacco, booze, and the complex and peculiar 

menu play a most important part, and chastity 

is a joke, for chastity consists in being true to 

your mate and most of the men and women 

who devote their lives to the church do not 

believe in Nature. 

Leo Tolstoy reverences the character of Jesus 

and comes as near living the Christ-life as any 

one of whom I know, and here is what he 

thinks of the church : 

Religion is truth and goodness. The church 
falsehood and evil. I tell you frankly I cannot 
agree with those who believe the church is an 
organization indispensable to religion. 
The church has ever been a cruel and lying 
institution, which in seeking for temporal ad- 
vantages has perverted and distorted the true 
Christian doctrine. Christianity has ever been 
simply a pretext for the church. 
In spite of all the efforts of church & state to unite 
the two principles — ^true Christian love,humanity 
and kindness, and that of the state, physical 
force ft violence, the contradistinction has be- 
come in our time so flagrant that a solution is 
bound to come. Several symptoms prove this. 
First, the religious movement is not confined 
to Prance, but exists in all Christian countries. 
Second, the revolution in Russia. 
Third, the extraordinary military and industrial 
progress which is manifesting itself in the 
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THE PHI- Orient, in China, and especially in Japan. <{ The 
LISTINB Present religious movement which is going 
on, not only in Catholic countries, but in the 
whole worid, is, I believe, nothing but the un- 
rest accompanying the exit from the dilemma. 
The church must go — ^it must go in order that 
love may enter and reign over us. 


'^IKHE ideal mother is the one who is training 
^Cl^ her child to do without her. 
Graduation in school should take place at the 
vanishing point of the teacher, and he who 
teaches best is making himself unnecessary to 
the pupil. 

We are told that the church is useful as a police 
system. Granting that this is true, we must 
still not lose sight of the fact that the best 
government is the one that fosters self-govern- 
ment, and is gradually making all police sys- 
tems superfluous and unnecessary j^ These 
things being true, should not the ideal church, 
which is both an elemosynary institution and a 
police system, be educating its members to ex- 
press the divine without assistance, and not 
forever struggle and strive to make its own ex- 
istence perpetual, its supervision unceasing and 
its walking delegates a necessity ? Must we for- 
ever be spiritually advised by experts and ad- 
monished by specialists ? 
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All of the love, forbearance, and virtue that the THE PHI- 
church professes are found outside of its portals LISTINB 
today in a purer form than they are within. 
K^ Christ was not a churchman. His religion of 
unselfish service stands alone, beautiful, pure, 
noble, incomparable. 

The Standard Oil Company founded and main- 
tains one of the largest universities in the world. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, a trust that has 
recently been put under the white light of Fed- 
eral investigation, maintains hospitals, schools, 
reading rooms, and an old age pension system. 
But the good the economic trusts do does not 
constitute for them an immunity bath for their 
grievous sins. Pirates have their kindly traits, 
and when Jesse James was killed he was en- 
gaged in the laudable work of hanging pictures 
in his parlor. But because he was a good hus- 
band and kind neighbor was not sufficient 
reason why we should issue him a license to 
follow the hold-up specialty in which he so 
excelled jIt jIt 

All of the concerns that are now being pushed 
upon the unwilling witness stand, are economic 
in their nature and are actual producers and 
creators of wealth. 

The church does not create wealth, it is not a 
producer in any sense. 
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THE PHI- It is purely mendicant, and all of its enormous 
LISTINB wealth is an exploitation, the accumulation of 
dole turned into an upturned hat, pennies 
dropped into a poor-box. 

Please, Mr. Roosevelt, will you not have Mr. 
Garfield take up the religious trust and show us 
a little of its inward workings and how it evades 
its share of taxation ? 


fl^HE reason we do not investigate this church 
Vl/ trust is because most men think it controls 
enough votes to wipe out of existence any party 
that opposes it ; and no writer who depends 
upon a local constituency for support, dares lift 
up his pen in criticism of it for reasons obvious. 
The man who grapples with it to the death will 
not be made governor of New York in recogni- 
tion of his services, but instead it will cost him 
the governorship of Illinois, yet he will win a 
tardy immortality and the gratitude of mankind. 
<{ And yet superstition is now toothless and its 
claws are clipped. All it can do is to howl, but 
the traditions of the past still paralyze us. We 
remember Bruno and Savonarola burned alive 
at the stake, and the flickering shadows of 
mart3nr fires yet light up our intellectual sky; we 
hear the cries of victims broken on the rack ; we 
think of the ghettos, the dungeons, and as we 
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listen we hear the sound of hammers as of men THE PHI- 
building a scaffold. Q Looking back but a little LISTINE 
way when the church was supreme we see the 
gutters of Grenada running ankle- deep with the 
blood of the Jews. Remember what happened in 
Odessa but yesterday! 

These things make us pause. That which once 
was may come again. We have a family to pro- 
vide for, a business to maintain, and we cannot 
afford to disapprove, so we pay for the support 
of an institution we know is dead, and all the 
time cringe, crawl, smirk, smile, jig and amble, 
fearing to give offense to men who button their 
collars behind and call up God as tho they had 
private wires and glibly and familiarly ask Him 
to send along everything in sight, and not even 
chalk it down on the books. 
However, we know the telephone is only a stage 
telephone, that it runs nowhere, and that all 
there is about it is the play. 
And that many clergymen are sincere and 
charming gentlemen does not change the issue 
nor make superstition reasonable. 
So here endeth the first lesson. 

^^HEN I refer to the church I mean the 
Xfi/ entire Christian religion, which practically 
constitutes a merger of the various denemina- 
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THE PHI- tions. And yet the merger has been declared an 
LISTINB illegal combination by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

It is well to distinguish between the Christian 
religion and the teachings of Christ. The church 
today is the same old pagan proposition against 
which Jesus inveighed ; and which snuffed out 
his life on the combined charges of heresy and 
treason. <( Formal religions all seek to monopo- 
lize; they kill competition like birds of prey. 
In dealing with the religious trust we must not 
imitate it and curtail the right of the individual 
to his own religious convictions. 
The individual must even have the privilege of 
being wrong, and of course, he must give to 
others every right which he asks for himself. 
q Thomas Jefferson fixed the right of individual 
opinion in our Constitution once and forever. 
But we have slipped back in some respects 
from the high standards of Jefferson; and it 
has been for France to take up the house- 
cleaning where Jefferson left it. 
France has in three years' time worked out a 
revolution, thoro and far-reaching ^ And it has 
been done by the smokeless ballot, so the world 
is hardly aware of the great reform, and the 
newspapers dare not tell the truth about it, 
preferring rather to picture the elopement in 
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PunxBUtawney, and the murder in Kokomo, THE Plil- 
things that thrill but never offend. LISTINS 

Five years ago there were over twenty thous- 
and religious institutions in France, which not 
only paid no taxes, but actually in many in- 
stances derived a subsidy from the state. 
Now there are none. 

The smokeless and non-explosive ballot did it. 
There are two ways to split rocks ; one is by 
powder, dynamite or some other explosive 
agent ; and the other is to drill holes in your 
boulder, drive in pine plugs, and then simply 
pour on water. The expansion of the pine plug 
does the work. The ballot works as noiselessly. 
Q First a question is agitated, and the agitators 
are promptly put to death, like black ants under 
the heel of a servant girl going to mass. 
However, truth lives, even tho its advocates 
die, and the issue comes up and is advocated. 
It is balloted on and voted down by an over- 
whelming majority. 

But men have had a chance to get used to it. 
a It comes up again and is voted down, this 
time by a small majority. 

Then the opposition take it up, and carry it 
thru, declaring they always believed in it. There 
is no revolution — no explosion — all that was 
needed was time for the truth to soak in — and 
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THE PHI- a tew persistent fellows pourini^. q That is 
LISTINB the power of the ballot, the expressed wish of 
the people. 

There are two political parties in France — 
never mind their names, you could not pro« 
nounce them anyway. Two parties — ^that is all 
there are anywhere, outside of a few little local 
issues Jt Jt 

These two parties are the Conservatives and 
the Radicals. That is, the general tendency of 
the one is to conserve, hold back, and bank on 
its record Jt One party points with pride, and 
the other views with alarm. 
The Conservatives say, leave well enough 
alone ^ jIt 

The Radicals are full of unrest, and hope; they 
look to the future, — and their shibboleth is 
Forward ! 

Call your parties by what name you wish, they 
are always the same. 

In France it has been Royalist against Repub- 
lican — Conservative against Radical. 
In the platform of the Freneh Radical party 
was a proposition called the Anti-Cleric plank. 
€[ It meaat that the twenty-one thousand 
church institutions should pay taxes. 
This camsed a wail of ecclesiastical wrath, and 
the party was voted down. 


Next year the party came back with the Anti- THE PHI- 
Cleric plank nailed in, where before it was only LISTINB 
loose jf^ Its advocates had found reasons — the 
voters were beginning to know that these 
nunneries, monasteries ft ecclesiastical palaces 
were really barnacles on the ship of state; that 
the state had schools, hospitals, asylums and 
colleges of its own, and that if men were ever 
free, we must not only separate church and 
state, but religion and education jfL Also, that 
there is no more reason why a hospital should 
be Roman Catholic than that geography should 
be Baptist, mathematics Methodist, or gram- 
mar Presbyterian. 

Also that these twenty-one thousand nunneries 
and monasteries were mendicant institutions, 
and while pretending to teach, really fostered 
ignorance and tended to make superstition 
everlasting, lioreover, in constantly preaeluag 
poverty, these institutions encouraged the con- 
ditions which they pretended to obviate, and 
caused the ills they professed to cure. 
Begging, disease, and ineompeteaee are abnor- 
mal features ; in twenty centuries the church 
has failed to eliminate then. Where the church 
is strongest, these things most abound. 
We live in a world of plenty, and a world of 
healtk, and only man's religious inhumanly to 
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THE PHI- man makesjcountless millions mourn. Nature 
LISTINB supplies enough, and it is only the congestion 
of the good things of the world in the hands of 
a few, combined with ignoramce and incompe- 
tence that makes misery self-perpetuating. 
The biggest holder of non-productive wealth in 
the world is the religious trust. 
The theologians have taught the many that 
man was made to mourn, and the many, caught 
young, have believed it. 

<*The evil of almsgiving is positive, the good is 
speculative and often imaginary," says Alfred 
Henry Lewis. 

Robbers always give much to charity, for thus 
do they absolve themselves. 
And as slavery corrupts the slave-holder more 
than it does the slave, so does the giving of 
alms degrade the giver. It is so much easier to 
bestow than to withhold, so much more pleasant 
to give than to seek out the cause of misery 
and see that justice is done, that we slide 
easily along the lubricated shuts of least resist- 
ance, succumb to the strongest attraction and 
plume ourselves on our strength and goodness. 
Want, woe, grime, lice, vice and vermin infest 
the churches where religion is supreme. There 
beggardom is looked upon as honorable, and 
grief & pain are regarded as normal and right. 
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C[ jWhat science wants to do, and can do, is to THE PHI< 
eliminate human misery, not prolong it. Hence LISTINB 
the opposition of the Pope to all that savors of 
socialism. The church pretends to supply a 
panacea for all human ills — ^faith jfL It has been 
tried for twenty centuries and found inefificient. 
Men must look to themselves for help, not to 
the priest ; to this world, not the skies. 
So here endeth the second lesson. 

jpr riRMCR believes that it is time for civilized 
oS' people to cease teaching little children 
myths about angels, devils, gods, ghosts, gob- 
lins, hell and heaven ^ These things if taught 
after adolescence, simply as literature, showing 
what a barbaric people have believed, do no 
harm, but are rather a healthful exercise for the 
imagination. So the Bible, with its wealth of 
literary allusion, is good if used as literature, 
and not to enforce dogmatism. 
To teach the actual existence of the Judaic 
Jehovah is a barbarous pollution to the growing 
mind of childhood. God means the Good. God 
is man's highest conception of good ; and to 
take the conception of a slavish people who 
existed thirty-five hundred years ago, and en- 
throne it today, is a frightful perversion of 
reason. In order to have a reasonably respect- 
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THE PHI- able god you have to make a new^one every 
LISTINE day; and well has it been said, "an honest 
god is the noblest work of man." 
Just read the thirty-first chapter of Numbers, 
and then consider if we want to continue reading 
this book in our public schools as a fit beginning 
of the day! 

Thomas Jefferson & Benjamin Franklin thought 
the Bible a good book for grown-ups, but a bad 
one for children. And France by the ballot, has 
recently endorsed the Jefferson and Franklin 
view Jt Jt Jt 

Are we in America, ready to do the same ? My 
opinion is that we are. The difficulty is that the 
politicians, for the most part, are afraid of the 
question, and refuse to have it brought before 
the people as an issue. 

Mr. Bryan, our unelected president, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, our uncrewned king, believe in the 
Government ownership of railroads ; one avow- 
edly, and the other by right oblique. But if they 
believe in the Government ownership of all 
hospitals, asylums and schools, instead of 
delegating these things to a trust, they have 
so far succeeded in keeping the matter safely 
buttoned behind the goodly firont of their 
double-breasted Prince Alberts. 
But once let the people speak out, and that 
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thing of which we hear so much and see so THE PHI* 
little, the square deal, will become a fact. The LISTINEi- 
Methodist Church will resolve itself into a 
Society of Ethical Culture, and the Dutch Re- 
formed Church will again reform itself and 
become a combined Peace Commission and 
School of Natural History, its meeting places 
decorated with guns and swords, horns and 
hides, trophies of the chase, used to point a 
moral and adorn a tale. 


'^I^HE present situation in France was brought 
^0/ about by Pope Pius X. very much as 
George III. helped the thirteen colonies on their 
way to freedom. 

If the church had not changed with the times 
it would have been snuffed out of existence 
centuries ago; but recently it has shown a 
beautiful lack of fluidity. 

Pope Pius is a pious peasant, not a man of the 
world ^ He does not know how to change. 
Dogma to him is truth with ankylosis. He is a 
saint, not a mixer ; and he is further, a living 
argument in support of the contention that a pope 
is not infallible. Possibly, simple goodness is 
a strong factor in fallibility, I really cannot say. 
Pope Leo XIII. was a politician, a business 
man and a diplomat jfL His Secretary of State 
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THE PHI- was Cardinal RampoUa, a man whose religion 
LISTINB does not blind him to facts. Rampolla is quite 
such a man as John Ireland, or John J. Keane. 
When the present Pope came in, he chose as 
his secretary Merry del Val, a Spaniard, with 
all of a proud Spaniard's fanaticism. Merry del 
Val believes so thoroly in the excellence 
of the church that he would hold it exactly 
where it is, and make all men bow down to it 
for their own good — and his. 
Of course it is true that dogma never changes, 
but the interpretation of dogma does and will. 
Archbishop Ireland saw the cloud on the hori- 
zon, no bigger than a man's hand, and advised 
Merry del Val to take to the cyclone cellar, but 
he of the dime-novel name thought there was 
nothing to be afraid of. 
Now France is showing him better. 
Over one-half of the population of France is 
Catholic. In America one person out of five is 
Catholic. Naturally one would have thought it 
much easier for America to throw off the yoke 
than France ^ But time and chance are on the 
side of the French. 

The discontent is not greater in France than 
elsewhere — it has simply broken out there. 
France has been a rich field for priest-craft, 
quite the best in the whole world ^ For a 
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thousand years Prance has been almost liter- THE PHI- 
ally the property of Rome. Richer than Italy, LISTINB 
stronger in intellect and worth, the church has 
looked to her for support in times of trouble. 
a In 1789, however, the French Revolution 
disrupted the bond, and in the mad rage of 
unreason, in the name of reason, the revolu- 
tionaries confiscated all church property, real 
and personal, and over the portals of every 
sacred edifice carved deep the words ** Liberty, 
Fraternity, Equality." 

Things done by violence have to be done over. 
When the Corsican got control, he gave back 
the church property, and entered into a " con- 
cordat," that contract which is now causing 
such dispute. 

Strangely enough, the Dartmouth College case, 
decided by John Marshall and Joseph Story on 
the argument of Daniel Webster is now being 
cited in support of Napoleon's contract with 
the Holy See. 

The Dartmouth College case turned on a charter 
from the King of England being declared greater 
and above the laws of New Hampshire. That 
is, a contract is sacred, and no law limiting it 
is valid, tho all of the original parties be dead. 
Behind this Dartmouth decision all of the 
monopolies and all of the trusts are entrenched. 
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THE PHI- That !• to say, when the State of New Jersey 
LISTINB chants you a charter, you have entered into a 
contract with the State of New Jersey, paying 
for certain privileges, and this constitutes a 
contract which no other state, nor even the 
Federal Government, has the power to abrogate. 
Citation, State of New Hampshire vs. Dartmouth 
College, Marshall J. 

This contract between Napoleon & the Vatican 
which Cardinal Gibbons is calling upon all 
America to uphold, provided that France should 
pay from her public treasury the salaries of all 
priests, bishops, archbishops and cardinals in 
France, and in return the Government should 
have the appointment of all the bishops. 
Since that time when a bishopric was vacant, 
the Government has sent to Rome the names 
of several candidates and the Pope would make 
his choice. 

In this way the Government has really been in 
control of the church, for of course, no bishops 
were appointed who were not friendly to the 
French republican spirit. 

Very shortly after the election of Pope Pius X. 
the French Government sent in the names of 
five candidates, and requested the Vatican to 
select two names from the list for two vacant 
bishoprics Ji Jt Jt 
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On the advice of Merry del Val the Pope THE l^HI- 
declined to consider the names offered, but LISTINB 
proceeded to confirm two candidates of his own. 
C[ Then the French Government protested, and 
here arose the first clash jfL The Government 
stood pat and the Assembly refused to confirm 
the regular yearly appropriation of eight 
million dollars for the salaries of priests, claim- 
ing that the Vatican had broken the agreement 
by refusing the Government the right to name 
the bishops. 

To this the Vatican replied that the men the 
Government nominated, were not suitable tim- 
ber for bishops jl A dead-lock followed, the 
priests meanwhile clamoring for their money, 
and finally raising it on an appeal to their 
people, just as they do in America. 
The next thing to give grave offence at Rome, 
was when President Loubet visited the Eternal 
City as a guest of King Humbert and did not 
call at the Vatican. Now Humbert and the 
Pope are enemies, almest as bad as were 
Garibaldi and Pio Nino. And what could poor 
Loubet do ? It surely is net geod form to be 
royally entertained, and then slide out of the 
house of your host and hobmob with his enemy ! 
C[ The Pope would probably not have noticed 
the incident, but his hair-lrigger Seoretary 
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THE PHI- prepared a state paper on the subject and called 
LrlSTINE upon all the powers of earth to resent the insult. 
H Most everybody laughed — America surely 
did. But France simply withdrew her ambassa- 
dor from the Vatican, and the Vatican did as 
much for Paris. 

By this time the matter had gotten into French 
politics & the Socialistic Radicals had inserted 
their Anti-Cleric plank. 

Then the Pope issued a bull calling upon all 
priests to refuse the communion to Socialists, 
and the Socialists in France straightway voted 
straight Anti-Cleric. 

The Chamber of Deputies was gradually array- 
ing itself against the church ^ Finally, a law 
called " An Act of Separation *' was passed, 
under which all financial support from the 
Government for the church was withdrawn. 
Moreover, the people of the various parishes 
were ordered to incorporate their churches, just 
as Protestants do in America ^ But with this 
slight distinction, that while actual places of 
worship were not to be rated, yet all residences 
and institutions should pay taxes ^ Colleges, 
schools, hospitals, asylums owned by the 
church should incorporate as << Societies of 
Culture," and give in an annual report of their 
fnanoial condition to the Government. 


Cardinal Rampolla advised the Pope to comply, THE PHI- 
that opposition was out of the question, and LIS TINE 
cautioned the Pope as Charles Fox and Ed- 
mund Burke cautioned George III. 
Merry del Val advised the Pope to ignore the 
laws of France and order the Catholics to stand 
firm by the concordat of Napoleon. 
What happened all the world knows ^ The 
French Government called out their soldiery 
and expelled the inmates of over twenty thous- 
and institutions, and has taken charge of all 
church property. 

It looks as if the religious trust in France was 
a thing of the past. The people are still allowed 
to meet and worship in their churches, but the 
unified power of the church is gone. 
And now for America to keep pace with the 
times, and equal the work of progress done in 
France we will simply have to pass a law with- 
drawing all Government aid to sectarian insti- 
tutions, requiring them to pay taxes, and to 
make yearly reports of their stewardship. 
Teach an3rthing you want in your private school, 
but at your own expense. 

Also the half-rate to the clergy on railroads, 
and the ten per cent rebate at Department 
Stores must be abolished and all church raffles 
should be looked after by the local police ! 
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THE PHt- There are over ^orty-^ve tliousand religious 
LISTINE institutions in America, Protestant and Catho- 
lic — schools, hospitals, asylums, sanitariums, 
colleges, residences, which now pay no taxes. 
Will these take kindly to the law requiring them 
to carry their share of the burden of Government, 
and to separately incorporate and file reports of 
income and disbursements ? We shall see. 
The value of the untaxed church property held 
in America is over five thousand million dollars. 
(( The time is close at hand when this question 
will be presented as a live issue, for not forever 
will we allow greed and graft to hold large 
tracts of vacant land waiting for a rise in value 
through the energy and initiative of others, all 
on the flimsy excuse that it is sacred because 
a church stands on a little comer of it or a 
superfluous school on another. 
If the Roycroft Shops paid no taxes, every one 
in East Aurora would have to pay more taxes. 
To refuse to pay srour share of taxation is to 
extend your quota to others, compelling those 
who have no sympathy in your pet religious 
scheme to pay for its support. All are taxed to 
support the church when the church refuses to 
pay taxes. 

Religious liberty certainly does not imply that 
a man shall be taxed for the propagation and 
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support of a religion in which he does not be- THE PHI- 

lieve. Yet this is exactly what we do in free LISTINB 

America ^ ^ 

Equity demands that if you want to spread a 

certain religious doctrine, you and all those 

who think as you do shall pay the shot. The 

Constitution of the United States provides 

that Church and State shall here be separate 

and divorced forever, but since the religious 

trust pays no taxes, all who make up the state 

are taxed for the support of the church, its 

schools and institutions. 

This is taxation, surely, without representation ! 

And it is neither justice, equity, a square deal, 

nor good sense. The first political party that 

introduces an Anti-Cleric plank gets my vote. 

(( Or, should no political party dare bring up 

the subject as an issue before the people, how 

would it do to start an Anti-Cleric Party ? 

The morning offering will now be taken. 

ELBERT HUBBARD. 

f^W t^* v^ 

Every human being is born beneath 

a sign-board which reads ** To ! " 

The preachers used to tell us what 
the blank stood for, but we don't 
think so now. 
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THE PHI- ^g^^HY NOT BE A TOP-NOTCHER ? 
LISTINE oS^KldS ^ ^ top-notcher is simply an in- 
dividual who works for the institu- 
tion of which he is a part, not 
against it. 
He does not wear rubher boots and stand on 
glass when he gets orders from the boss. He is 
a good conductor, and through him pla3rs the 
policy of the house. The interests of the house 
are his — ^he is the business and he never sepa- 
rates himself from the concern, swabbing the 
greased shute, by knocking on the place or 
management. 

A top-notcher never sa3rs inwardly, or out- 
wardly *' I was n't hired to do that," nor does 
he figure to work exactly eight hours, and wear 
the face off the clock. 

He works until the work is done and does not 
leave his desk looking like a map of San 
Francisco after the shake-up. 
As a general proposition, I would say that top- 
notchers and cigar ettists are different persons. 
A top-notcher prizes his health more than a 
good time, so he has a good time all the time. 
Sore heads and belliakers are usually suffering 
from overeating, lack of oxygen and loss of 
sleep t^ t^ 

If you want to be a top-notcher beware of the 
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poker proclivity and the pool-room habit — THE PHL 
otherwise destiny has you on the list. LISTINR 

i^v i^v i^v 

Time is an illusion — to orators. 


No man will long be loyal to a woman who 
fails to laugh at his jokes. 

It is just as much fim to put fifty dollars in a 
Savings Bank as to buy fifty thousand dollars 
worth of railroad bonds. 


Scandal connected with a live man is shocking, 
but for a dead one it is the one thing that makes 
good reading in his biography. 

Love and music are the two most beautiful 
things in the world, but any man who concen- 
trates upon them, to the exclusion of all else, is 
a candidate for the monkey-house. 


Failure is a habit — ask your banker! There are 

men always ready to quit. Men who are in the 

habit of letting their notes go to protest, do, 

and those who acquire the habit of being on 

time, are jf^ You do not have to go to college 

to acquire the habit of being on time and 

keeping your word — ^few people know this, 

but it is so. 
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THE PHI- All the world 's a stage, but the parts are cast 
LISTINE hap-hazard. 


Love work for its own sake and all things shall 
be added unto srou. 


Life supplies three great epochs and two of them 
you can't evade if you wish to. 


The giving of alms is the last refuge 
of a rogue — robbers always remem- 
ber the poor. 

The man who gets as much fun out of putting 
two dollars in the bank, as he does in spending 
it, is a financier. 


We see shapes before us and have sensations 
of them — ^that is not the soul. We have thoughts 
and images — things tossed by the psychic 
waves on the ocean of consciousness — ^that is 
not the soul. But that which tells me that these 
things are. not the soul — why, that is the soul. 

^V t^W V* 

When you have failed at most every- 
thing, do not be discouraged, just 
prepare a lecture on *' Success " and 
barnstorm the Chautauquas* 
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The Philistine 

Vol. 24 MARCH NoTl 

Don 't wear your future for a bustle. 

%ff^ %ff^ ^^ 

Ballade of the Intellectual 

Cowbird 

I 

Hinds build houses, I build none, 

Hut and hall are alike to me; 
When eve sees my day's labor done 

It makes no odds where my cot be — 

Whether beside the roaring sea 
Or out on the prairies I love best — 

So I find shelter and friendship free: 
I lay my eggs in any man's nest. 

II 
My work is enough to make me glad ; 

Axe and hammer and adze I know, 
Shovel and hoe and cowhide gad 

Swung where the lumbering mule-teams go ; 

In witty, wise books I glimpse the glow 
Of gay souls' mirth to my own addrest. 

Roving at will, now high, now low, 

I lay my eggs in any man's nest. 
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THE PHI- III 

LISTINE I found no journals, good or ill, 

Other men build for my delight; 
They hire the help, they foot the bill, 
They fill my scrip for the songs I write. 
Songs that spring to my lips at night. 
In God's vast house a curious g^est. 

Seeing how all works take their flight, 
I lay my eggs in any man's nest. 

L'ENVOI 
Prince, when at the last (on husks or down) 

I close my eyes in death's long rest, 
Let this be the clue to my renown: 
I lay my eggs in any man's nest. 

—FRANK PUTNAM 
«^ «^ J^ 

Beware of the actor who takes his 
fur overcoat seriously — or yours ! 

i^v i^v i^v 

Heart to Heart Talks with Phi- 
listines by the Pastor of his Flock 

»£XAS IS THE BIGGEST state in 
the Union — don't talk back to me : 
I know. 

The upper part of the Pan Handle 
of Texas is nearer to Chicago than 
it is to Galveston. 
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Texas is as wide as the distance from Chicago THE PHI- 
to Boston, or from St. Louis to New York City. LISTINE 
That is to say that from Texarkana to El Paso 
it is eleven hundred miles. 
There, did n't I tell you, you did not know how 
big Texas is ? Bob IngersoU said that the only 
objection to Rhode Island was that it kept the 
people dancing around all the time trying to 
keep inside of the state. Texas is not open to 
this criticism. 

When folks tell you that you can set all of 
New England, New York and Pennsylvania 
inside of Texas, and they will rattle around 
like peas in a pod, you still do not know how 
big Texas is for you do not know the size of 
New York, but distance we can all appreciate. 
Just allow your mental process to Fletcherize 
on what I tell you about Texas. 
I called on one farmer whose house was right 
in the middle of his farm. We tied our horses 
at the man's front gate and walked thirty-two 
miles to his house. 

If I owned Hell and Texas, I' d rent Hell to 
the Rev. Dr. Quayle and live in Texas. 
People who have not seen the South -West 
during the past five years cannot by any 
description realize its progress. What is known 
as << the Santa Fe Country " can feed the world. 
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THE PHI- H The fare from Dallas to New York is forty- 
LISTINB one dollars, and from New York to Dallas it is 
forty-eight Jt When I asked why this was, a 
railroad man told me people were loath to leave 
Texas, but when it came to getting back, money 
was no object. 

Texas has three million folks ; ten million 
cattle ; twelve million sheep ; and three million 
horses. One horse, you see, for every man, 
woman and child in the state! That is one 
reason why I like Texas ^ As a matter of 
happiness, if I ever get to heaven, I would 
trade six harps for a horse — even tho it were 
a ** skate," to use the classic phrase of old 
Bill Graham. 

In Texas there are no skates — just horses. 
« When do you break your horses ? " I asked a 
ranchman. 

« Pardner," was the solemn answer, " pardner, 
we have no time to break horses in Texas, we 
just climb on and ride them." 
Then he handed me a lariat, pointed to the 
corral and said, '* Take srour choice." 
I signified my choice, but gave the lariat into 
the hands of a silent, freckled, lanky, corn-fed 
youth, for reasons of my own. 
However, I rode the horse, and liked him, and 
better still the horse seemed to like me. Then 
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just for a joke the ranchman told his blacksmith THE PHI- 

to make a brand in the shape of a Roycroft LISTINE 

trade mark, and this was done Jt Then they 

branded the horse on both front hoofs and 

shipped him to me prepaid to East Aurora. 

This is a sample of the way they do things down 

in Texas. 

Everybody rides horseback in Texas ,|l And I 

am glad to say that the ladies ride in the way 

God intended — ^man-fashion, while little girls 

ride astride and boys still ride a-straddle. 

One lady I met was sixty-seven years old, and 

insisted on riding on the bias. She was bred in 

or Kentucky. She told me confidentially that 

any woman who rode a man's saddle would 

bear watching. 

Perhaps this is true — ^really I can't say. ** As for 

myself," said the old lady with spirit, ** I ride 

a side-saddle and I never hunt the leather 

either. My boy and me rounded up two hundred 

steers yesterday and only wasted six, and we 

would n't have done that if the barb-wire had n't 

leaked." at Ot 

At a horse race in Houston the winner was a 

nag known as " Fl3ang Cloud." 

« Where is that horse from ? " asked a native 

Texan •f an Eastern man seated near. 

•< Prom Michigan," was the answer. 
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THE PHI- The Texan mused a moment, and then said, 
LISTINE " Stranger, what county in Texas is Michigan 

And the Easterner is n't sure yet whether the 
Texan was gujring him or revealing his igno- 
rance ^ Jt 

Six years ago you could buy in Texas a thousand 
sheep for a thousand dollars. Now a thousand 
sheep will cost you eight thousand dollars. 
In 1899, 1 knew a man at Pecos who shipped a 
train load of sheep to Chicago «^ The sheep 
were sold and the brokers drew on the Pecos 
man for the balance to pay the freight. The man 
replied he had no money, but to compromise, 
he would if desired, ship some more sheep. 
<l But all that is changed now, for I was 
assured, and I have no reason to doubt it, that 
in Texas " sheep is sheep." We have ceased 
using the term " Sheep-man " as an epithet, 
for the reason that now a sheep-man has 
money to incinerate, and we always touch the 
forefinger of the right hand to the man who 
has the coin. 

The real crop in Texas, however, is not wool, 
but cotton. The cotton crop in Texas for the 
year 1906, was worth over two hundred million 
dollars in cold cash. They raise a bale of cotton 
on an acre, and a bale of cotton is worth sixty 
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dollars. And yet land that is now producing a THE PHI- 

bale of cotton to an acre was only worth three LISTINB 

dollars an acre five years ago ^ You see, they 

did n't know that prairie land would produce 

cotton, which seems to prove that nobody 

knows what he can do until he tries. 

Texas has the second most important shipping 

port in America, and if things continue going 

as they have for the past five years, in ten 

years more the shipments from Galveston will 

exceed in value the combined exports of Boston 

and New York. 

Two-thirds of the export business of America 

will eventually gravitate to Gulf of Mexico ports 

— this according to the law of natural selection. 

<l There are legends, based more or less on truth, 

that in Texas men used to tote pistols, and 

occasionally use them ^ Now there is a law 

against carrying concealed weapons. The tax 

is one hundred dollars or a hundred days in 

jail at At Fort Worth when I landed from the 

train I saw two large red-faced men moving 

among the passengers on the platform, and 

rapidly administering gentle spanks to all the 

passengers of the male persuasion ^ I was 

favored, like the rest, and when I asked after 

the thusness of the wherefore, I was told they 

were searching for shootin' irons. 
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THE PHI- At Dallas there had been a little careless 
LISTINE shooting, and a few months before a gun -man 
was made to look like a pepper-box, all over a 
theological dispute, which is still unsettled. 
The man who did the shooting was being 
tried, and I looked into the court room, being 
somewhat interested in the law as a pleasing 
puzzle. 

A worthy Baptist by the name of Frank Irvine 
was on the stand ^ He swore he saw the 
defendant with a pistol in his hand, and that 
there were three shots fired in rapid succession 
— "bang, bang, bang, — just like that." 
"Where were you when the first shot was 
fired.'" asked Ben Hill who was conducting 
the cross-examination. 

" Standing on the steps of my office, about ten 
feet from the man with the pistol," was the reply. 
" Where were you when the second shot was 
fired ?" 

** I was at the Union Depot, half a mile away." 
<l " Where were you when the third shet was 
fired?" 

" I was at the Fair Ghrounds, two miles out of 
town." 

This set the ceurt room in a roar — even the 
prisoner burst inte a laugh and the judge ducked 
bekimd the desk. 
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The man was discharged, it having heen shown THE PHI- 
that he was only shooting at a target, the other LISTINS 
fellow having walked right in the way, and 
besides that he needed killing anyway, having 
terrorised a train load of passengers only a few 
days before Jt Jt 

The acquittal of the shooter for killing the 
shootee, who was also a shooter, may have been 
bad law, but it was justice, and we get justice 
nowadays by evading the law. 
As for pistol toting, it is just a bad habit. More 
people are killed by the accidental discharge of 
firearms than are ever saved £tom burglars by 
the pistol. The handy man with a gun in Texas 
is a thing of the past. 

Disorder is no more common in Texas than 
it is in Ohio. 

Courtesy, kindness and good cheer are every- 
where, in town, countiy, on trains, on the wide 
plains where men who have never met before 
grasp hands as brothers. 
At Dallas dozens of people came for two hun- 
dred miles and more to hear me speak — good, 
sane, sensible lookmg people, too. 
Everything was mine for the asking and without, 
and when I bade my friends good-bye and 
started northward, I involuntarily shed a few 
Texas tears, and murmured, " Mizpah." 
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THE PHI- When in doubt, mind your own 
LISTINE business. 

ji ji ji 

;T is a fine thing to be an artist, but 
it is a finer thing to be a man ^ To 
devote one's time to music exclu- 
sively is a little like devoting one's 
time to love Jt The world cannot do 
without music and love, but he who centers on 
either is a candidate for the monkey-house. 
What is more sublimely funny, if not pathetic, 
than the actor who is so enthused by his art 
that off the stage he takes his fiir-lined over- 
coat seriously ! 

Musicians, above all artists, are apt to become 
locoed with sweet sounds ; and if the devil can 
invent more exasperating tricks than a prima 
donna he should relinquish his claim on the 
Beelzebub belt. 

And yet an artist must love his art, otherwise 
he cannot honor it at But the more things he 
knows outside of his art the greater and wider 
his power for moving men. 
An artist who knows nothing but his art is like 
a surgeon who has forgotten to be a general 
practitioner — a very dangerous person jH The 
best dentists are physiologists, and no oculist 
can be trusted who does not know all there is 
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to know concerning the benefits of fresh air, THE PHI- 
exercise, moderate eating, and right thinking. LISTINE 
<l Heine called musicians ** a third sex," which 
is to say, they are neither men nor women, and 
cannot be treated or considered as such in your 
dealings with them. 

It was a dart so well aimed that it stuck — " and 
so true, it should never have been said," re- 
marked Arthur Hartmann to me. Hartmann is 
a very great artist— perhaps the greatest living 
violinist. He has the art that conceals the art. 
With him the violin is an extension of human 
speech, and the soul of the man is so great, so 
saturated with sublime emotions, that he floods 
an audience and takes it captive, as no man has 
since the days of Paganini. It is that last 
indescribable human quality which distinguishes 
the great artist from the Talented Party or the 
Industrious Person. 

A complete abandonment to art would be 
maudlin and excite our pity. The orator who 
slips the leash on his reserve is as bad as a 
banker in the same predicament. 
Actors who grovel in tragedy make you long 
for onions to make the baby strong. 
Singers who let out the last link are what the 
little girl called God- Screech ers. 
And as in literature the sentence must have a 
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THE FHI- man behind it, so behind the fiddle must be the 
LI8TINE man, — a man who lays no claim to the propo- 
sition that a cat-gpit scraper is the noblest work 

of QodotOt 

When Arthur Hartmann came to the Roycroft 
Shop, he played base ball with the boys, 
worked with the women in the t>ook-bindeiy, 
laughed with the girls in the dining-room and 
respected everybody jl He tramped over the 
hills in brogans, corduroys and flannel shirt, 
and made a little serenade in Q minor with 
cross-cut saw and ax at the woodpile. 
Then in the evening he played the violin — a 
Stradivarius — and gave himself. He played just 
as he has on all the great concert stages of 
Europe, and as I heard him play to five thous- 
and people at the Auditorium in Chicago. 
Hartmann has that first requisite told of by 
Herbert Spencer — he is a good animal. 
A few years ago I met Paderewski on a country 
road near a great city ^ He was dressed in a 
baggy suit of grey, slouch hat, surveyor's shoes 
and carried a piece of fence-rail for company. 
His face.^glowed with health and rugged good 
cheer. Not one person in a thousand who 
might have passed him, would have guessed 
he was the world's greatest pianist. 
Health and manliness — ^very human qualities — 
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are Paderewski's background. <{ Richard Mans- THB PHI- 

field is a man before he is an artist at He is LISTINS , 

a manager, a disciplinarian, an economist of 

time, money and effort at He is greater than 

his art, otherwise he could not be our greatest 

living actor. 

Mansfield, Paderewski and Hartmann form a 

trinity of strong men — ^men who have worked 

at their trades tremendously, but men who 

have never been asphyxiated by their art. 

They are artists, and they are also human 

beings — ^men. 

<< LfOok"said my friend, *'look, that is he — ^that 

is Verdi, the great composer ! " 

It was in the public square in a little town in 

Italy, on market day at Verdi was buying draft 

horses for his farm. My friend whistled a bar 

of <* Miserere." Verdi looked around and smiled 

— ^not at all miserable nor displeased. A very 

human old gentleman, I thought, aged eighty 

by the encyclopedia, but sixty otherwise. He 

looked around and smiled at We shook hands 

with him. 

Verdi offered the peasant two-hundred and 

eighty lire for his horse. 

atatoi 
They who live by the hammer shall 
die by the hammer. 
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[OPLE who know Theodor* P. 
; Shonts, personally, aia glad h« is 

back &om tha land of thft alligator 
and c«ntjpada. New York, tho par- 
dally civilizBd, needs him jt The 
canal is a big thinf;;, but the job Shonts now 
has is a bigger one, and is getting bigger all the 
time. BasideB, he will not now have to petition 
Congress when he wante to buy a lead pencil. 
No city-bred chap would answer. Only a grad- 
uate of the University of Hard Knocks would 
do. That black loam In Illinois la wonderful t jt 
I believe the liappy parents of Theodore were 
good old Pennsylvania Dutch, but when he 
used to tear the clothes off of me playing 
pom -pom -pull -away, he was going to school at 
Honmoutb, Illinois. Shonts was bom the same 
yeai the Republican party was bom at Bloom- 
ington. In the same year, and the same month 
that Shonts was bom, Charles Melville Haya 
lifted a howl at Rock Island, and Sam Alscbuler 
subscribed to a clipping bureau at Aurora, 
allho at the time no one suspected that it was 
Sam jt j» 

That was the time a backwoods lawyer from 
Springfield was stumping the state in joint de- 
bate with a little man by the name of Douglas. 
The long, lanky lawyer had aspirations, but 
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fate sent Douglas to the Senate and the other THE Plil- 
man, defeated, went back to his law office. LISTINE 

However, we were to hear from him later. 
Just a few years earlier was born Melville Stone 
at the classic town of Hudson, McLean Co., 
son of a Presiding Elder Jt Then in 1860, at 
Salem, a hundred miles south, was born one 
William Jennings Bryan, the great Conserva- 
tive, whom Hearst reported dead, but who is n't. 
^ The same year that the Peerless One first 
tuned his yawp, your Uncle Joe Cannon began 
practicing law in Vermillion County ^ At the 
same time Bob Ingersoll hung his shingle to 
the breeze at Peoria, and began preparing his 
papers to place an injunction on hell, and put 
the devil on the twenty-three. 
It is not usually known that Shonts practiced 
law at Centerville, la., for four years. He then 
reformed and took to railroading, perfecting 
himself as the great streak-of-rust and right- 
of-way south paw, by throwing ink bottles at 
walking delegates and strike committees who 
used to put their heads in at his office door and 
give him advice in guttural about how to run 
his business — see ! 

Then there was Paul Morton, who was expected 
in 1856, but who arrived on slow schedule in 
1857. Paul spent his boyhood in Nebraska, 
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THB PHI- side-swiping Illinois at Burlington, yet remain - 
LISTINE ing in class B, with no glint of genius in his 
eye, until he moved across the Father of 
Waters which flows unvexed to the sea. 
When Paul Morton left Burlington, Bob Bur- 
dette moved over from Peoria and set the world 
a laughing with him, not at him, eke weeping 
betimes ; and William Hawley Smith taught 
the Deestrick School where Dodd evolved and 
Buffalo Jones used to dog-ear McGuffey's 
Third Reader and cut his initials on the desk. 
<{ And soon, seven miles from Hudson and 
ten from Bloomington, my old friend Buffalo 
Jones was limbering up with the lasso, get- 
ting ready to rope a reputation and send his 
name stampeding down the range of time. 
Then there was a red-headed urchin warming 
his bare feet on October mornings where the 
cows had lain down, over at Mackinaw, Taze- 
well County, fifteen miles from Peoria. He ran 
away from home at Lincoln's first call for 
troops and became pilot's monkey on a block- 
ade runner on the Potomac, then pilot, all 
preparatory to becoming station agent at Blgin, 
with already the rumbling in his ears of the 
coming Empire State Express. That 's Geofge 
H. Daniels, but those who know him talteailely 
and love him, (and all who know him love 
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him) call him Uncle Qeorge. <( Just a little THE PHI- 
earlier in the game was bom Bill VanHorne, LISTINS 
at Will County, near Joliet jl Queen Victoria 
knighted him, so now they refer to him as 
Sir William, but a few there be who yet pound 
him on the back and call him Bill. 
Canada supplied us James J. Hill and twe 
other Big 'Uns, but Canada had to call on 
Illinois for both Hays and VanHome at Hays 
is General Manager of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, and with his lieutenant, Grand 
Trunk Bell and a few other hearty, healthy, 
cheery workers has had a deal to do, in not 
only perfecting the Grand Trunk, but the 
"grand trek ** of Americans across the border, 
both East and West. At Muskoka last October 
I said: ** No wonder, with all this wealth of 
woods, water, land, minerals, and ozone-laden 

air !" at at 

And yet I suppose there are people in America 
who have never been to Muskoka. I pity them. 
<l Great is Muskoka, but greater is the man 
from Illinois who discovered it and gave it te 
the people. 

Literature is the art of saying; a thing 
by saying something else just as 
geod. 
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THE PHI- S^^>P^^^BOUT now, when the muck-rake is 
LISTINB ^^^^y being worked in double shifts, I 

propose to protest and afiEirm the 
excellence in every issue of this 
Bibliomag about some good man 
who is doing his work as well as he can, and 
who does not have to take a day off to be kind. 
<l The man I would name you at this writing is 
J. Norman Babcock, of Topeka, Indiana. 
** You mean Topeka, Kansas ? " 
<< Not at all, Ali Baba, I know what I am say- 
ing — Topeka, Lagrange County, Indiana, is the 
town Jt Do not bother to look on the map— it 
is n't there, but instead 3^u will find the village 
of *< Hawpatch," which is the classic appellation 
by which this Topeka until recently has been 
known. The place should have been called 
H3rmettus or Etruria, but the Wabash Railway 
officials had their way." 

When I received a request from a Lecture 
Bureau to speak in Topeka, Indiana, I of course 
said the obvious. Then I requested a Roycroft 
girl to look up the town. This girl gets things 
by the wireless, and she informed me that while 
Topeka or Hawpatch had but about four 
hundred inhabitants it has for many years 
maintained a lecture course that draws an 
audience of six hundred people, with a hall 
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that cost upwards of twelve thousand dollars. THE PHI- 
H « Indeed ! " I said, " There is some rich man LISTINE 
who is putting up the money ! '* 
** No," said the Telepathic One, *' No, there are 
no rich men in the place, it is just a combination 
shoemaker, farmer and school teacher who 
does the deed." 

And so I went to " Hawpatch," a town that has 
neither a saloon-keeper, gambler, drunkard, 
pauper nor lawyer within its bailiwick. 
It is too small even to support a hotel and yet 
it has the ** Sycamore Lyceum," a hall that is 
really a little Greek Temple, a church of This 
World. This Lyceum has held services every 
Friday evening for twenty-eight years, without 
a skip at «M 

Before the Lyceum or "Literary" met in this 
present temple, its quarters were an abandoned 
church ,|l Jt 

And this modest, hard-working, enthusiastic 
man Babcock has been the man. Not only has 
he educated himself, but he has tinted the 
entire county, and the country round with his 
own passion to know. 

The membership in this club of farmer students 
is about two hundred and has varied from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred for a score of 
years. Visitors are allowed and also the mem- 
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THB PHI- heir's immediate family, so the weekly{audience 
LI8TINE is ahout five hundred people, the farmers com- 
ing for ten miles around. 

These people have their ideas of art, music, 
history, pedagogy, politics, sociology, and know 
the trend of the times jC They have debates, 
music, spelling-bees, and original papers on 
everything of human interest, and it would be 
unpossible for any member of this club to meet 
weekly with his fellows, and follow the courses 
of study even in a very superficial way without 
becoming a transformed, informed, and dis- 
tinguished person. 

The only thing barred is the theological dispute. 
({ If you know of a community or town with 
such a record for mental diligence as this please 
name it. And all thru the loving devotion of one 
man, who has given his life, himself, to his 
neighbors, all without pay or thought of reward ! 
({ In the work, Babcock has had the assistance 
of his own family and various others, for the 
strong man is the one who fuses others with 
his own animation. 

Perhaps the best product of the " Sycamore 
Literary" is the son of the founder, a young 
man who some years ago took his father's place 
as principal of the village scheol, and who has 
recently been elected to the Legislature. The 
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youngs man, you see, has the Study Habit, so THE PHI« 
n# one can prophesy the heights to which he LISTINBr 
will climb. And so I will just here repeat the 
words I once printed on these pages. <<One 
strong, valiant, unselfish soul in each com- 
munity would actually transform the world." 
(( We have turned our eyes backward, looking 
too much to one savior, who lived and died a 
very long time ago, when what we need it a 
living savior, healthy, working and happy, in 
every community. 

Hats off, everybody, to the Babcocks of Haw- 
patch ! 

J* Jl Jl 

Pew women can keep a secret even 
with salicylic acid. (Neither can 
men.) 

J* J* ji 

pATAN was once a man. Later, he 
evolved into a God and dwelt in 
Paradise. There must have been a 
time when he was worthy of trust 
and affection otherwise the Almighty 
would never have allowed him to enter Heaven. 
(( But Satan was of a peculiar disposition. He 
had the "artistic temperament," which is to 
say he was moody, irritable, fault-finding, and 
a good deal of the time idle. Instead of trying 
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THB PHI- to remedy the weak points of Paradise, he 
LISTINB merely pointed them out and harangued about 
them to all who would listen. 
And Satan still finds mischief for idle hands to 
do. It was the same then — Satan would neither 
tune harps, launder the robes, nor polish the 
pavement, which was made of gold & precious 
stones jC jC 

It took a lot of labor and a deal of skill to set 
these paving stones, but while the workers 
were at it Satan would sit on the curb and 
make sport of them. When the Almighty came 
around to see how things were getting along, 
Satan would whisper unkind things about Him, 
after He had passed, and kick about how severe 
He was in discipline. 

The Almighty warned Satan from time to time 
to get busy, but his answer was *' I am ! " 
** Sure enough," replied the Almighty, " but at 
the wrong thing." 

They tried to get Sataii to lead the Choral So- 
ciety and break in the new arrivals, some of 
whom sang slightly off-key. 
" I teach those jajrs ? Why they have no voice 
— they only have a disease. You should never 
have let them in — what this place needs is a 
new gate keeper who has nerve with him, and 
can direct the wrongj^applicant where to go ! 
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No, I'll not lead your orchestra; and anyway, THE PHI- 
I am drilling a little class of my own and have LISTINB 
no time : I am organizing an Anvil Chorus." 
It was no use— Satan would not do what he 
was told. He always knew a better way, and he 
sneered at every plan for a heavenly better- 
ment that he did not himself suggest. And he 
suggested precious few, and these he could not 
carry out. 

There was only one thing that interested him 
and that was the Anvil Chorus. When the 
saints sang Hallelujahs, Satan would start up 
his favorite instrument and pound. He wasn't 
industrious m anjrthing but knocking. 
Finally he had gotten so many people believing 
that the anvil was really sweeter than the harp 
that the Almighty lost patience. 
And when it was discovered that Satan had 
started a factory to make hammer handles, the 
Almighty decided to fire him bodily. 
So the word was passed along, and the saints, 
quietly tucked their robes in their belts and 
made a rush for Mister Satan and his band of 
Knockers jC jC 

It was soon over jC Satan was shot out of 
Heaven like a rubber ball from a wooden 
cannon jC jC 
Milton says he fell for two weeks. 
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THE PHI- When he finally reached earth he called him- 
LI8TINE self the D'Evil, and boasted of being a prince 
— a dispossessed prince. 

He would never have been so proud if the 
theologians had not paid him so much atten- 
tion. The preachers, while publicly warning 
their flocks to shun him, were secretly hobnob- 
bing with him a good deal of the time. 
Then the pla3rwright8 and poets admired him 
and secretly affected him, and wove him into 
literature, and all this tended to turn his head. 
(( But now the preachers, for the most part, have 
denied him, and literature has cut his acquaint- 
ance. He is no longer popular. Where he is and 
what he does is nothing to us. 
The Devil is a dead one. 
MORAL : An idle god evolves into a devil. 

People who are happily married are 
those who do not scrap in public. 

J* jt J* 

fN Re Brownsville, Fort Reno, and 
Fort Leavenworth soldiers shooting 
up the town, Satan still finds mis- 
chief for idle guns to do ! 
As long as we take men from the 
arts of production and peace and make of 
soldiery a profession there will be trouble. 
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Soldiers who do not want to fig^ht are like TRB PRI- 
preachers who do not want to preach, or musi- LISTINS 
cians who do not care for music. 
A home-guard is all this country needs, with 
every man a soldier and every man at work 
every day in field, factory, mine or office. 
Any town that has a fort alongside of it is 
damned — mentally, morally and financially. The 
city of Leavenworth, Kansas, is a hell-hole of 
vice. The only people who are prosperous are 
the keepers of the dives and rum shops. The 
town is given over to Beelzebub, Booze & Co., 
all thru the Fort, three miles away. 
Is this because soldiers are bad ? Oh n«, not at 
all — soldiers are simply men. And bad people 
are good folks who misdirect their energies. 
And when you take one, two, or three hundred 
or a thousand men, fix>m eighteen to thirty 
years of age, unmarried and with no homes, 
and dedicate them to idleness and vacuity, their 
undirected natural forces turn to riot. 
" Of course," you say, ** But soldiers are not 
idle ! " 

And the answer is. Soldiers do no useful thing 
— their lives are unproductive, non-creative — 
they live on the labor of others. They are legal 
mendicants, ft even the dullest realize it, ft are 
in time infected and overcame by the thought. 
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THB PHI- (( A soldier's life is moral and intellectual 
LISTINB degradation. A soldier becomes a soldier, and 
there is one thing that he always kills, and that 
is time. And to kill time is to kill yourself. 
There are exceptions, but these prove the rule. 
God and Nature designed that man should use 
his energies in useful effort jt If he fails to do 
this he quickly falls a victim of arrested devel- 
opment jt The soldier is a pensioner on the 
state, and to have a pension is to have a 
disease. A pension destroys the pensioner — 
vitiates his will, paralyzes his purpose jt A 
soldier is a Remittance Man, and a Remittance 
Man, like the Devil, is a dead one. 

J* Jt jC 

Nobody can create as much discord 

as a professional musician. Ah there, 

Professor, gently on that G string — 

thank you ! 

jt jt jt 

PUFFICK lady, tut-mouthed and 

orthodox, was sick or ill, or under 

the weather, or physically on the 

bink or something like that. 

(( And a Christian Scientist dropped 

in (thru the sky-light or somewhere) and 

told her she was really neither ill nor sick, nor 

physically on the bink — ^the trouble was merely 
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bink-belief bubbles in her think tank. And the THE PHI. 

lady drew herself up to her full height (as LISTINE 

Julia Ditto Young says in her last novel) and 

replied with acerbity, (I believe I use the right 

expression) " I 'd have you know that I am sick, 

for if I was n't, do you suppose for a moment 

that I would be hiring a trained nurse to take 

care of me ?" 

[ Editor's Note— This is a lesson in WOMAN'S 

LOGIC, which (by the way) is really no better 

than man's.] 

J* J* J* 

Sublime thoughts and great deeds 
are the children of married minds. 
A man alone is only half a man — it 
takes a man and a woman to complete 
the circuit. 

J* jt jt 

[HE business of homeopathy has been 
to modify the dose of the allopaths. 
The mission of the Universalists 
and Unitarians was not to grow 
great and popular, but to liberalize 
all other denominations. And in the operation 
the Universalists and Unitarians have very 
naturally become a bit dogmatic — but let that 
pass. 
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THE PHI- I^^^^^HAT I would like to do is to inoc- 
LI8TINS ffSnlllSSli ulate the mind of every child with 

the truth that good health lies in its 
own keeping, not the doctors, and 
that fresh air, sunshine, the willing 
spirit and kind thoughts will bring it every good 
thing that life affords. The real curse of vac- 
cination is in infecting the child with fear and 
the fallacy that health comes from a doctor's 
ministrations. Even smallpox is not as bad as 
life-long apprehension. The doctor of the future 
will be a man who shows 3rou how to eliminate 
all doctors ; not the one who makes himself a 
necessity. 

If you do not know what to say, don 't 

say it. 

J* jt jt 

ENLIGHTENED self-interest means 

fidelity ; and loyalty to your own is 

the only policy that pays compound 

interest to both borrower and lender. 

That which is natural is best ; and 

what is best is most expedient; the expedient 

thing is the right thing ; and righteousness is 

simply a form of common sense. That is good 

which serves — and that which serves is sacred, 

and nothing else is. 
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[HETHER Trust-Bustingr is prof- THE PHI. 
itable or not we leave to our friends LISTINS 
in Washington. But this is true : To 
trust is to bust, and also to buy on 
trust is to busticate. People who do 

not spend their money until they get it are the 

only ones who are really on a solid footing. 



If all would work a little, none would be over- 
worked. 


There is no hell in my universe; and no devil 
in my religion. 


That which perfects humanity cannot destroy 
any religion excepting a bad one. 


God must dearly love the fools, otherwise he 
would not have made so many of them. 


After reading Bellamy Storer's latest. President 
Roosevelt is said to have said that remark to 
himself, said by the Parrot after its misunder- 
standing with the Monkey in the monkey house. 

Only the dead are satisfied, and they 
would not be if they were conscious 
of their dissatisfaction. 
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THE PHI- The only poor people in America who are 
LISTINE housed in palaces are paupers and insane folks. 

It is very difficult to forgive the person you 
have wronged — only the superior individual 
can do it. 

Distinctions are transient and trivial. Behind 
all differences of opinion there lurks a grinning 
Mephisto. 


The man who knocks on the institution of 
which he is a part, is standing on the chute 
swabbing it with grease. 


The only excuse for statute law is that it affords 
increased human happiness, without needlessly 
curtailing human liberty. 


Tell this to the young man in love, he who is 
in such haste to wed : His lady-love, his angel 
of light, winsome, dainty and lissome, requires 
just eight times her weight, or one thousand 
pounds of grub a year to keep her boiler going. 


TO PAULINE : No, as a present for a bride I 
suggest that you do not give a cuckoo clock ; 
a teddybear would be better. 
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A kind friend in Winnipeg writes to set me THE PHI« 
straight, and says no Canadian has ever yet LISTINB 
married his widow's sister. 

Tosti's ** Good-bye " is the wail of a woman, 
needlessly healthy, who is about to console 
herself with alimony jt Grief is something else. 


The idea that you have enemies is egotism gone 
to seed. It is a poison in your system, and like 
any other poison you must eliminate it or suffer. 
Don't bother to forgive your supposed enemies 
— just forget them. 


Athens was possible only because the inhab- 
itants were intent on building one temple, not 
fifty-seven. Had the religion of Greece been 
divided up into denominations the Parthenon 
would have remained the airy fabric of a dream. 


Bishop Spaulding says, "The man who does 
not love God will turn and worship some 
creature of his own imagination, a business, a 
profession — even a woman ! " 
The Bishop should have said this: The man 
who does not love a woman, will^turn and 
worship some creature of his own imagination 
— a fetich, a superstition, even a god ! 
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THE PHI- Why is it that a man with a club foot always 
LISTINB wears fancy, patent leather shoes? Also why 
does the woman who lies abed until noon, 
appear at lunch in a picture hat ? 
Give it up ? So do I. 


Do not expect too much of humanity's job lot. 
There has been a penalty on thinking thoughts 
of your own, right down to 1889, and up the 
Creek Road the embargo has never yet been 
removed. Give the pups time and they will get 
their eyes open ! 


The law is n't the law — the law is the last in- 
terpretation of the law given by the last judge 
who adjourned court at five o'clock jC Laws 
seldom change but judges' opinions do ; and by 
the way a judge has no opinions of his own — he 
merely reflects public opinion. Let a judge 
disregard public opinion in his decisions and he 
will not last as long as that famous snowball is 
supposed to last in Biloxi. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
Primitive Christian is his pride. And 
the one thing upon which he prides 
himself most is his humility. 
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Only character counts — and then it 
doesn't, unless used for human ser- 
vice. 

Beauty as Collateral 

[OR the beautiful women whose only 
bank balance is beauty, we must 
have compassion. Their attractive- 
ness is their sole legal tender, and 
they often cultivate it at the expense 
of the development of brain and body. 
The fabled Syrens of old were represented as 
women who lured men upon the rocks of death. 
And these women spent their time, when no 
sail was in sight, in efforts to enhance their 
beauty, to cultivate charms and in planning 
campaigns jl jl 

This legend is founded on a very stem fact: 
women of power who do no useful work, who 
are made exempt from honest effort, either by 
choice or circumstance, must and will find 
some way to give expression to their energy 
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THE PHI- and they use the means at hand. They use the 
LI8TINB only ones they have been taught to use, or in 
a degree allowed to become familiar with. So 
instead of helping to build industries, to bless 
the world, to help guide the ship of state, many 
beautiful women are composing syren songs 
and playing at life on the fatal rocks, singing 
their Lorelei where the waves toss at their feet 
the bones of their victimed dead. 
Beauty as a business is a bad habit. 
More than a century ago, Mary Wollstonecraft 
lifted up her voice in a cry of agony for such 
sacrifice of women and men to cease, and she 
herself died a martyr to this cause. The remedy 
she pointed out. And the only remedy known 
was to make women economically independent, 
to give them work, side by side with men, make 
them equal burden-bearers with them — ^politi- 
cally, physically, morally, spiritually iree. 
It was the voice of one heard in the wilderness 
and her " Rights of Women " shows a world 
yet untried, but one of which we are dreaming 
dreams jl jl 

Our own Susan B. Anthony died with the goal 
of her life's efforts still in the distance, and the 
cry upon her lips was the regret that she must 
go out from this life without seeing the political 
freedom of her sex. "Let no woman die without 
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having done her part for the enfranchisement THE PHI- 
of women," were her dying words. LISTINB 

Across the sea, Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, true 
daughter of a great man who gave his life to 
£reedom,with a score of other women,ha8 recently 
spent four weeks in jail. And the crime charged 
against these women was that they had asked 
to have recorded their wishes on certain sub- 
jects in which they were personally interested, 
matters that affected them individually. They 
simply made the request as men do and for the 
same reason — they asked for franchise rights. 
<(And these are noble women who sing no 
sjrren songs, whose hearts and lives are conse- 
crated to the cause of the development of the 
highest and best in humanity. 
A principal of a large normal school was once 
speaking of a young and very promising girl. 
We were adding to her work responsibility 
upon responsibility because she had power, 
and we knew it needed expression. The princi- 
pal agreed with us that the girl was extraor- 
dinary, but, he said, " It is of no use, she will 
never accomplish anything, for she is dowered 
with the fatal gift of beauty." 
But beauty, like ancestry, becomes fatal only 
when it is considered of value by itself. 
Nothing is of worth over night. Our effiirts, 
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THE PHI- our •nergies, our love, our hope, our joy, must 
ItflSTINB be new every morning, and fresh every evening 
or we die. Tomorrow never comes. 
The NOW is our only possession. 
Beauty of face and form are accidents for which 
we have no credit in the bank of immortality. 
No check of ours will be honored except the 
voucher of ability and capability for useful 
effort, of right intent — the beauty of soul and 
strength of mind which we ourselves, in large 

degree, can create and control. 

—ALICE HUBBARD 
Ji «^ «^ 

Before you can manage men you 
must learn to manage yourself. 

Heart to Heart Talks with Phi- 
listines by the Pastor of his Flock 

fHE other day I heard a sermon — a 
sermon by a layman to a hundred 
and twenty preachers. <( There were 
also present about fifteen hundred 
business men. 
All had come by special invitation, or more 
properly by urgent request ^ The audience in- 
cluded the Common Council, the Chamber of 
Commerce, practically all of the clergy, most of 
the doctors and the rest were men of influence 
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and worth, acknowledging it themselves — all of THE PHI- 
Dayton, which is in the state of Ohio. LISTINB 

These men got a spiritual keel-hauling such 
as probably was never given to an audience of 
intelligent people, more or less, by an intelligent 
man, in America or elsewhere. 
That little incident of driving the money 
changers from the Temple with a scourge of 
small cords, was not a circumstance to it. This 
man had a scourge of nettles that hissed 
thru the air and fell upon the bare backs of 
the victims. Then he rubbed cantharides into 
the wounds. 

The talk was oratorically violent, and tensely 
dramatic jl jl 

Nobody could leave — ^they dare not «>l No one 
talked back — they were not allowed to. 
The speaker was John H. Patterson, and his 
topic was, ** Why the National Cash Register 
Company will leave Dayton." 
He made no apologies, nor did he seek to soften 
his remarks to suit the ears of his hearers. 
He rammed his umbrella down their throats — 
and raised it. 

Had the meeting been an3rwhere else than in 
a hall owned by the speaker he certainly would 
have been interrupted, probably hissed; and 
he might have been mobbed. As it was, Patter- 
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THE PHI- aon was supreme — his audience was cowed, 

LI8TINB dased, undone. An audience is usually a brutal 

thing — a thousand-legged beast with its mjrriad 

goggle eyes, pitting itself against the speaker 

and hoping for his fall. 

This time it crouched at the feet of the orator, 
silent, abashed jl The atmosphere was so tense 
that some shed tears, just as they did when 
Huxley arose and replied to the Bishop of 
Oxford who had offered an insult to Darwin. 
<( Many men in this audience had for years 
been offering continual insult to the National 
Cash Register Company. 

Now they were face to face with its manager, 
with the sun and wind to his back. 
They listened. They had to. 
Some tried to smile, but the smirk pulled tight 
on the comers of their mouths and they soon 
abandoned the effort, and slipped down low into 
their seats. 

The speaker called things by their proper titles, 
and mentioned men by name ; and not content 
with this he threw pictures of them on the 
screen JL jl 

He gave facts, figures, statistics, quotatfons. 
He spared neither living nor dead, but flashed 
upon the canvas the names of men in the 
Common Council and upon the School Board, 
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or in other official positions, who had robbed THE PHI* 
the people of their rights and grown swag on LISTINB 
graft and loot. There were men who had stolen 
franchises, fought park improvements, blocked 
kindergartens, opposed manual training in the 
public schools; aldermen who had refused 
switch facilities to the N. C. R.; street railway 
officials who had said, *' Let your people quit 
work at four o'clock if they want to get home 
by seven ; " fat gentlemen with collars buttoned 
behind who had called a cash register **A 
scheme for spying upon and entrapping an 
employe;" others who had encouraged a strike 
because the towels were laundered by non- 
union women jl He gave pictures of Dayton 
dives and dens, and then told who held the 
titles to them, explaining that the owners were 
fond parents — deacons, vestrymen, senior war- 
dens, members of the School Board; and how 
these men were shouting that they were sick of 
hearing Aristides called « The Just." 
He met the argument of a local paper that the 
talk of moving was all a bluff, and that the 
N. C. R. could not move even if it wanted to. 
A photograph of a letter was flashed on the 
curtain, from the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce offering two hundred acres of land and a 
each bonus of half a million dollars. 
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THE PHI- As to what could be done with the present 
LI8TINB buildings, it was shown that the Lister FertU- 
iser Company would buy them at thirty cents 
on the dollar, and the Omaha Packing Company 
was willing to do even better. Dayton is now 
known as the home of the National Cash 
Register, but if the N. C. R. moved, it would be 
known to the round world as the place that had 
inaugurated a persecution that had driven away 
an enterprise employing over six thousand 
people, that had a capital of ten million dollars, 
and which had done more for the uplifting of 
labor than any other one concern in the world. 
<( He showed views of the residences where 
certain of the auditors lived, and next revealed 
some of the homes of the people who worked 
for them. He gave glimpses into the unsightly 
backyards of the houses where lived people who 
called themselves <* Christians." 
Over against these were views of homes with 
flowers, vines, trees, gardens, grass-plots, all 
owned by N. C. R. workers jl Then he gave 
quotations from the sermons and conversation 
of some of the gentlemen who owned the un- 
sightly backyards wherein the N. C. R. was 
referred to as a <* Purely Commercial Institu- 
tion," as if that were an offense. One preacher 
had declared in a sermon that Patterson did 
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things for his workers simply because it paid. THE PHI- 
Patterson pleaded guilty, and moved for a writ LI8TINB 
de lunatico enquirendo for the man who had 
said it jl jC 

As for the preachers, the speaker declared they 
had done nothing, and were doing nothing for 
the benefit of humanity — that their presence 
was an encumbrance, and that thru their smug, 
self-satisfied, sneering attitude they had made 
life difficult for those who were actually work- 
ing for human betterment jl While the clergy 
were talking about ancient history, dead men, 
mummies, death, damnatfon, and mansions in 
the skies, the city was being overrun by 
gamblers, saloons, beggars, petty thieves and 
giant grafters. Poor sewers, bad water, miasma, 
rotting tenements, acres of garbage, slums 
filled with the ignorant, dirty, depraved and the 
morally dead and d3nng were on every hand; 
and the one institution in the city that was 
working for beauty and betterment, received 
merely clerical sneers and hints about 
« paternalism " and <* beneficent autocracy." 
And so the National Cash Register Company 
was going to leave Dayton, the birthplace of 
its founder, because the city was controlled by 
comer-grocer setters ; whittlers of sticks ; ex- 
pert expectorators ; bewhiskered Has-Beens; 
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THE PHI- charter members of the I-Told-You-So Club ; 

LISTINB founders of the I-Knew-Him-When Imier 
Circle; pin-headed newspaper men — jealous, 
mean, small ; whiffling paragraphers ; pestifer- 
ous attorneys ; picayune bankers ; cantankerous 
preachers of an outgrown and obsolete religion, 
and all the bourgeois hvLZZ-fazz stuffed with 
straw respectability that an overgrown, moss- 
back village can supply. 

And the mock-righteous sons of Mendax who 
had made war on a man of enterprise, and 
fought projects which they themselves could 
never imagine, ranch less master, looked 
straight out in front with lack-lustre, beady 
eyes, fletcherizing upon the unpalatable truth. 
<( The audience listened — Glistened in a silence 
that gripped every auditor. 
Finally a man in the gallery laughed, laughed 
right out. 

The speaker paused and smiled. 
And then the audience found relief in a tremen- 
dous burst of applause. 
The orator had won. 
All present were invited to dixmer. 
Two hundred young men in spotless white 
suits were soon seating sixteen hundred guests, 
just as if to show what order, system, intelli- 
gence and business thrift can do. 
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The diners mostly munched in silence — ^few THE PHI* 

cared to discuss the arraignment to which they LI8TINE 

had just listened jl The indictment was too 

sternly, awfully true even to be mentioned. 

And all the time the healthy, handsome, active 

young men in spotless white piled the plates. 

<(And the Scribes and Pharisees munched 

and munched and munched. 

They were trying to forget it. 

jijiji 
Fear in society, like lire in the forest, 
runs fast and far. We must eliminate 
any religion that fosters it. 

jijiji 

>HE Armstrong Committee in its 
official report declared the tontine 
plan of insurance to be " immoral in 
that it often induces people to buy 
insurance beyond their means ; and 
the fact that they lose all that they have put 
in, if they default in their payments occasionally 
leads to great disappointment and much mental 
suffering. The object of insurance, if it is any- 
thing, is to give a sense of security and a peace 
of mind, and any form of insurance that causes 
people to expect to get more than they pay for, 
because other people lose thru inability to keep 
up their payments, is speculative and unsafe.'' 
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THE PHI- <( The above is pretty plain language, and it is 
LI8TINB time some one stated the truth therein con- 
tained jC jl 

But there is another economic evil grown up 
about us which wise men fully understand, yet 
which flourishes and grows fat, nobody caring 
to tell the truth about it because it is controlled 
by respectable people whose ill-will it is not 
desirable to incur. 

The evil to which I refer is the ** Easy Pay- 
ment " plan : the sjrren song which lures us on to 
buying things we do not need. Of all the snares 
to entrap mortals on their little journey from 
the cradle to the grave, I do not know of any 
that causes more tears and heartaches than the 
Instalment Plan. 

A Credit Account is the most insidious form of 
borrowing money jl When you don't pay the 
merchant at once for the goods you buy from 
him, you are borrowing money from him, and 
disguised in the price is much more than the 
legal rate of interest. Better to borrow the 
actual cash and know how much you have to 
pay for the accommodation ; but it is better still 
to practice self-denial and go without the thing 
you want till you have the cash to pay for it jl 
<( I can understand how one might buy food on 
credit, because food is necessary to sustain life, 
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but th« fact that people buy pianos, carpets, THE PHI- 
fumitore and books on the Instalment Plan LISTINE 
is only proof of their gullibility. Debt is a rope 
to your foot, cockle-burrs in your hair, and a 
clothespin on your tongue. The man in debt for 
things he could have done without is in a 
continual ducking-stool of disgrace. The fact 
that if you should get sick or some accident 
should befall one of your family so you could 
not keep up your payments on your piano ; the 
deputy sheriff could come with a dray and 
carry the piano away, takes all the sweet music 
out of the instrument. A piano bought on the 
Instalment Plan gives off nothing but discord 
—it is always out of tune. 
The entire idea of asceticism is founded on the 
fact that there is a fine joy in self-denial. There 
is a gratification in going without things. To 
secure things by going in debt for them is to 
mortgage your peace of mind and put your 
head into a noose. 

Have you ever been in a private library and 
seen the subscription books which you knew 
were talked on to the man by a wily book 
agent? Certainly you have, and we behold a 
few such books on our own shelves ! And how 
they do accuse us of weakness ! 
Buy books, of course, but buy one at a time 
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THE PHI- and buy thel>ook because you cannot get along 
LI8TINB without it, and have money to pay for it, then 
it will 3rield up to you a benefit. 
Borrowed finery has its sure effect upon char- 
acter, and always and forever proclaims itself 
to the wearer's disadvantage. 
Aside from the bad psychological effects of 
borrowing and running in debt — and they are 
the same thing — ^there remains the fact that jrou 
always pay more than the thing is worth. 
All the losses of the merchants who give credit 
are made good by the people who pay. 
It is the unfailing law of trade and of nature 
that nothing is ever given away. You pay for 
everything you get, and when you borrow you 
pay big for the privilege, not only in peace of 
mind but in money. 

The merchant who gives credit is not in busi- 
ness for his health any more than the pawn- 
broker is. I wonder if one can afford to " soak " 
his self-respect any more than he can his 
watch ? jl jl 

Everything must be paid for! Those worthy 
*< one-price merchants" who give "ten per cent 
off to clerg3rmen " charge the rest of us about 
ten per cent more than the goods are worth. 
Merchants who give credit, arrange prices so 
the man who pa3rs settles the accounts of those 
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who do not. <{ Buy the things you need and THE PHI- 

pay for them. If you have n't the money to pay LISTINBr 

for the things you need, just wait until you get 

the money, and note the sweet satisfaction of 

being bigger than temptation. 

As 3rou prize peace and quiet and rest, do not 

dally with the man who so glibly assures you 

that your credit is good. His <*easy pa3rments " 

is a bait which conceals a very sharp hook, 

and to nibble means one of two things and 

usually both : 

First : Buying something you do not need. 

Second : Paying for it more than it is worth. 

In loaning money the moral character 
of the borrower counts for more than 
his financial worth. Get busy on your 
character. 

>H£R£ is a measure now before the 
Texas Legislature which makes it 
"a misdemeanor piwishable by a 
twenty-five dollar fine, to give a 
tip, fee, or gratuity to any servant, 

waiter, or porter on a railroad train or at a 

hotel or restaurant." 

This bill will become a law without a doubt, 

and could have been passed before, but its 
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THE PHI- Bponaors w«re anxious to hear every argument 
LISTINB that can be made against it, and thru the dis- 
cussion give it wide publicity. 
The bill, of course, is aimed at our Pullman 
friends, who so religiously take up a collection 
in every one of their cars every day to pay the 
wages of their porters. 

The Pullmans really do not need these morning 
offerings of twenty-five cents from every pas- 
senger—they are rich enough to meet their 
pay-roll all right, having a surplus of thirty- 
three million dollars on hand which is troubling 
them to dispose of. 

In riding thru Scotland on the public coaches, 
you pay your fare, but every few miles, a glib 
Sandy MacGee climbs to the top of your coach 
and holding out his hoot mon cap, gently but 
firmly insists that you shall place a silver piece 
in his head-gear "for the driver." The driver, 
in the meantime, stops his horses, and looks 
around at you in a way that suggests that he 
could easily put the vehicle in the ditch if he 
wished to, but that he is open for negotiations. 
<{ Everybody digs up. 

In Ireland, you pay the jolly, jaunting-car man 
his fare, and then a fee for his health, so he 
can drink 3rours. <{ Everybody coughs— it is 
easier and cheaper than to protest. 
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In fact, in Europe, all servants are supposed to THE PHI- 
be paid by the people they serve, not by the LISTINE 
person who employs them. 
Here in America, economy of time, effort,'^and 
thought are the things desirable. We have the 
money to pay, we are willing to pay, but one 
payment should cover the transaction. There is 
no more reason why we should pay the porter 
on a Pullman car, and the waiters in a dining 
car, than that a collection be taken up for the 
conductor and engineer. 

We are a patient people, and we have simply 
allowed an old world, feudal custom to fasten 
itself upon us. 

These Pullman managers are fat, satisfied and 
defiant. Of their own accord, they will never 
manicure their manners. The issue will have to 
be forced upon them by law. The servants 
themselves are not to blame, and patrons now 
cannot withhold the expected tip without being 
rude, or feeling as if they were. The law must 
come to our relief. This petty and pestiferous 
form of graft is opposed to the Spirit of the 
Times jl jl 

Just remember this, your tip does not go to the 
servant — it is a gratuity forced from you by the 
company who refuse to pay their employees 
a living wage, compelling them to become 
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THE PHI- actual beggars and parasites upon the traveling 

LI8TINB pubUcjIjI 

The Lone Star State is the stuff! Out and after 
these arrant rogues who force their employees 
into crawling servility, — compelling them to 
cringe and jig, to smirk and amble, smiting jrou 
with the butt end of a broom to remind jrou 
that their families are in need! 
The Pullman people by their parsimonious 
habits insult their porters quite as much as the 
public, and only the sinewy hand of the law 
can teach them truth. 
, The graft must go. The pass-system was bad, 
and law relieved us of it — now let us send the 
fee-system in the same direction. 
You remember the American in London, who 
having been touched by everybody in the hotel, 
jumped into his cab thanking heaven that he 
had gotten away with his clothes on his back. 
Just then a Grimy One thrust a dirty hand into 
the cab-window. <{ " But I do not remember you 
— what did you do for me ? " asked the Yankee. 
<{ <* I saw you get into this cab. Sir," persistently 
said his Crabship. 

Does America want to come to this ? The fee- 
system breeds beggars. Let's stop in time jl 

Experience is the germ of power. 
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>S you approach the Qrand Central THE PHI< 
Station in New York one can see LISTINB 
the blank wall of a certain building 
upon which is a picture of Hon. 
George B. Cortelyou. Beneath the 
picture is the legend in gigantic letters : " Prom 
a Business College to the White House — ^this 
is the Commercial school where Cortelyou 
graduated." 

A grumpy gentleman across the aisle from me 
remarked, " Cortelyou would have been a great 
man even if he had graduated at Yale and had 
a rich father jl There are some men you can 
never keep down— Cortel3rou is one of them." 
<{ This is probably true because Cortelyou would 
have improved his opportunities wherever he 
was j$ But this fact holds: Cortelyou's chief 
value to the administration lies in the fact that 
he is a business man j$ He is an organizer, a 
methodiser, a man of decision, a judge of 
values, and above all he knows the worth of 
time jl Among other betterments which he 
brought about while Postmaster General was 
to bring Texas and New York one day closer 
together. Then Cortelyou knows this : That the 
deficit in the Post Office Department is not be- 
cause Second Class mail matter is carried at 
one cent a pound jl He knows that if the rate 
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THE PHI- wmre increased to four cents a poundjthe^deficit 
LI8TINB would be greater than it now is, because the 
low pound rate brings about and secures the 
pa3rment of an immense increase of business, in 
First, Third and Fourth Class matter which 
otherwise would not be possible. 
He knows that the Post Office Department 
carries the mail for all other Government 
Departments free — ^letters, books, seeds and 
speeches! Cortelsrou knows, also, that if the 
Rural Delivery was allowed to carry packages, 
as it does in England and any other civilized 
country, there would be no Post Office deficit. 
George von Lengerke Meyer, who is also a 
business man, knows this, too. 
I am glad the world has evolved to a point 
where the sneer for business men and business 
colleges tokens to everybody, a vacant mind. 
<{ Business men serve society, and the ethics 
of the times say that to serve is to bless j$ 
'* He who is greatest among 3rou shall be your 
servant." jl jl 

And so Business Colleges, where young men A 
women are trained to active, intelligent, and 
efficient service, are eminently ethical institu- 
tions that bless and benefit the world. 
In mousing in <* Who's Who " in a vain hope 
to find my own name, I chanced upon the 
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names of the three Strauses — Oscar, Nathan and TH E PH I < 
Isador — the greatest trinity of brothers in Amer- LISTINE 
ica jl And I noted that Nathan is down as a 
graduate of "Packard's Business College.*' 
The other two attended the same institution, 
but did not have the felicity to graduate, altho 
they evidently got a few good ideas then that 
have lasted them thru long and successful 
careers in the business world. 
So popular have the Business Colleges now be- 
come that most of the big universities have put 
in " Commercial Departments," tryiag to meet 
the competition. 


1YMAN J. GAGE, ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is a graduate of ** Bryant & Stratton's " 
and began his career as a bookkeeper. Mr. Gage 
recently said, ** Business Colleges are technical 
schools & approximate actual life much closer 
than the universities, training a youth so he 
can step directly from the school into a pay- 
ing position. Their growing recognition is one 
of the most hopeful signs of the times." 
The problem of civilization is to eliminate the 
parasite — and in the process of elimination the 
Business College today is one of the chiefest 
factors. The classical education may help you 
to earn a living and it may not, business edu- 
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THE PHI- cation always does. <{ And do you know what 
LI8TINB a business education means? I'U tell you, it 
means Economic Freedom. 
The man or woman dependent on another for 
bread and clothes is a slave, a slave to incom- 
petence, A that is the bitterest kind of serfdom. 
<{ Graduates of good Business Colleges, abso- 
lutely without exception, have paying positions 
awaiting them — they do not have to advertise 
for a place, borrow, beg, steal nor stand in the 
bread line. 


NICHOLAS M. BUTLER says, « It is ab- 
37^ surd to suppose you can send your boys 
to College where there are idle and extravagant 
youths, without their catching from the idle 
ones some of the bad traits which the idle and 
extravagant possess." 
Just sol 

So look you lads, don't shed any of the briny if 
fate decrees that you cannot spend four years 
of your young manhood in a University. Take 
a Correspondence Course, go to a Normal school 
like that at Bowling Qreen, Potsdam, Val- 
paraiso, Carbondale — get busy in a Business 
College, where everybody is busy, where time is 
precious A opportunity is prized. Improve jrour 
opportunities, that 's the thing ! 
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Decide on what 3rou want to do, and what you THE PHI- 
want to be, and go after it! You'll win, and LISTINB 
when you are forty, these fellows who chase 
the genus-chippee, manipulate the pasteboards, 
inhale cigarette smoke, and cram for exams, 
will be coming to you for advice, to borrow 
money, to have you operate on them for ap- 
pendicitis, and for passes to the Poor House. 
<{ Get eight hours sleep every day, work, smile, 
study, and health, happiness and success await 
you. Ask Cortelyou ! 

Jl Jl Jl 

Man cannot thrive apart from the land 

[HEN J. T. Harahan was elected 
president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, it was under conditions 
that probably never before occurred 
in all the history of rights-of-way, 
and streaks of rust. Harahan once worked on 
the section — from a track-walker to the presi- 
dency of a great railroad system 1 
Harahan, or ** J. T." as he is called by the boys, 
is the son of a transplanted Irishman, and 
nobody can prophesy what a second crop of 
transplanted Irish will do. They are either the 
best and strongest people on earth or the worst. 
The Irish always exceed their quota of both 
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THE PHI- rogUM and samts— they have more rogues in 
LI8TINS the Rogues' Gallery and more saints in the 
Saints' Calendar than any people on earth. 
All of which is by-the-way, and without extra 
charge, the vital point in this paragraph being, 
that £. H. Harriman stipulated that «J. T." 
should not be president of the road unless Bill 
Harahanjson of J. T., should be made First 
Vice President. <{ And it was all so done, and 
Bill is the actual General Manager of the Illinois 
Central System — I. C. I 

No one can cry nepotism here — ^the road needs 
Bill. I know J. T. Harahan well, having lived 
along side of him for jrears. In fact, I-knew- 
him-when. He is one of the coolest, sanest, 
most courageous, and serenely hopeful men I 
ever saw. He listens to everybody, makes no 
sign, and then does as he thinks best, which is 
often in direct opposition to his advisors. But 
time, almost without fail, justifies his course. 
He is as stubborn as Yim Hill, and almost as 
rich in prophetic vision. 

But big as is J. T., he defers to his son Bill who 
has all of his father's virtues coupled with a 
more nimble wit. Bill is only barely thirty, but 
he has lived long enough to know every phase 
of railroading from firing a leaky locomotive and 
handling the throttle when a strike was on and 
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the mob dared him'] to cross' a dead line, to THB PHI- 
arranging a Melon-Cutting with millions for LISTINB 
a divy jl jl 

The Harahans are prairie products, upland soil, 
sixty bushels to the acre. Both are graduates of 
the University of Hard Knocks. But keep your 
eye on Bill— he is the finest result of all J. T.'s 
many efforts and enterprises, flukes, ten- 
strikes, and subtly worked-out schemes. How 
did he do it? Let J. T. write an essay on 
eugenesis, or the education of boys as I have 
foiwd it, and his fame will go clattering down 
the corridors of time. Marcus Aurelius wrote 
his ** Meditations " for a fool son ; Chesterfield 
achieved fame by advising legitimate punk, 
but Harahan can show both product and theory. 
Or, really, now, do children succeed with the 
help of their parents, or in spite of them ? 

Following the Inner Light: Doing 
what you want to do in spite of hell. 

^H£ immorality of two prices for a 
commodity, and special favors by 
gj^^^^ business men to special persons has 
been recognized in the minds of the 
people, and fixed in Federal law, all 
within two years time. 
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THE PHI- We are making head. <{ Editors, politicians, 
LISTINE lawmakers and all those with a power to in- 
jure, even if not to benefit, have had their wings 
clipped and their claws filed. 
And since the horde of deadheads has been 
eliminated, we have seen, practically the two- 
cent-a-mile-rate adopted on all Eastern rail- 
roads and the Western roads are preparing to 
follow suit. The rate of two-and-a-half, or 
three cents a mile was absolutely necessary 
under the old free pass, charity and blackmail 
S3rstem. The new law protects the railroad men 
against their own weakness. Before they could 
not refuse, now they must. 
But were the deadheads carried free ? 
Most certainly not — ^the paying patrons all 
contributed to a fund to pay the fares of the 
deadheads jl jl 

Does Church property go free of taxation ? 
On your life, it does not. The owners merely 
evade the tax, and shift it upon the community. 
<{ The problem of civilization is to eliminate 
the parasite. The politicians and scribblers have 
to dig up for railroad fares, and as for his 
ecclesiastic highness— fares, everybody ! People 
who can afford to travel, can afford to pay fare. 
H People who own property can afford to pay 
taxes. At least, I think so. 
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The^people who do not spend their the phi. 
money until they get it are the only LISTINB 
ones who are readly on a solid footing. 

HE Churches, of all denominations, 

are gradually resolving themselves 

into Current Events Clubs. 

For this, Good Lord, make us duly 

thankful jl jl 
If we would fix our hearts on good tenements 
here and let slide all claims to mansions in the 
skies ; drop Adam and take up Macadam ; work 
for good roads now instead of talking about 
pavements of gold in heaven, we might then 
have Paradise here in place of waiting and 
taking chances on finding it after death. 
Current Events Clubs 1 That 's it. Let all the 
preachers talk every Sunday on live topics and 
the men will go to Church, eke women as well. 
Things that happened centuries ago are nothing 
to us. We are more interested in men than 
mummies. Help us to live, and we '11 make 
your church walls bulge and pile your collection 
basket with dollars, not buttons. We do not 
want to prepare for death — ^we want to live now 
and here. Come over into Macedonia and help us. 
Heresy, like morality, is merely a matter of 
longitude and time. 
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THE PHI- If you have not known poverty, 
LI8TINB heart-hunger and misunderstanding, 

God has overlooked you, and you are 

to be pitied. 

^H£ Columbus Penitentiary News, 
for many years a famous and flourish- 
ing daily paper published by convicts, 
has suspended publication, for the 
very good reason that there is not 
left in that big penal institution a single man 
who can handle type. <{ Bankers are there in 
plenty. More than twenty, and more are on the 
way. Several convict banks might be operated, 
with men to spare. <{ Enough lawyers are there 
to take care of an enormous amount of legal 
business. <{ Doctors, brokers and other ** emi- 
nently respectable " citizens are not lacking. 
Business men, farmers, mechanics and repre- 
sentatives of almost every other department of 
industrial activity are common there. 
But there is not one printer. 
The fact throws new light on a character that 
has long been commonly misjudged. 
The printer does not pi his spiritual and moral 
form jl jl 

The printer today is a home-owner. He is of 
fixed emplo3rment and he has no time for late 
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suppers and fast rides in the benzine buggy jl THE PHl- 
He is — and always was — ^far above the average LISTINE 
man in information and intelligence. All the 
notable events of human life pass thru his hands 
and make impress on his brain. 
The fact that more than twenty bankers are in 
the Ohio penitentiary, and not one printer, tells 
of the relative honesty of the printer of today — 
and tells more, for there are ten printers in the 
land to one banker. 

It shows us that the most common and most 
dangerous crimes of today are not being com- 
mitted by the world's workers. 

Music vibrates thru a man's being 
and rouses him into a higher life. 

iHREE doctors in Kalamazoo were 
holding a consultation. 
They looked the patient over thoroly 
and well, expending liilly ten minutes 
time diagnosing the case with care. 

H Then they retired to an adjoining room, closed 

the door, and a somewhat heated argument 

followed jl j$ 

One of the doctors thought the man had money ; 

two were sure he had n't. 

They did not operate. 
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AY I heard a good oM 
clai* a certain thing *<wa8 


; him what a "Continantal " 
ind that he did not know. 
<(I didn't either. 

So I asked a little girl who is breaking into 
the Hi^ School. She told me that a "Conti- 
nental" was the common name for the paper 
sliilling used during the Revolutionary War, 
which when Waehington wee at Valley Forge 
wae worth about two cents. In fact Valley Forge 
fo^ed the term of contempt, "not worth a 
Continental." 

Most of our theological terms are much older, 
and are used with about the same intelligence. 
Language lives long after the thing itself is dead. 
Words, words, words I 

Hate, wrath and vengeance are foims 
of fear, that ia, forms of death. 

;3HBN Mia. Eddy allowsd the divorce 
't court to eliminate the late Col. 
i Dennis Mudd, she did well, but 
g when she allowed Dr. Glover to 
le within the ten-mile limit, ehe 
made the mistake of her life. Still other women 
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have blundered in a like manner, and will, I THE PHI< 

suppose — ^they never seem to learn. LISTINB 

The evil men do lives after them jl Glover is 

dead and the good he did is interred with his 

bones, but Deadwood Dick lives to work a 

hold-up on the mother who bore him, and 

prove her an imbecile before the world, all with 

the help of Jaggers, of Jaggers and Jaggers. 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth is it to 

have a thankless child. Did the dead wood one 

sustain this mother in her poverty, and help 

fight the battle of life for her when the tide was 

at ebb ? Well, well, not exactly — he fled and 

has always denied her with an oath. 

But how about this beneficent Law of Entail 

which gives a nincompoop son a legal claim 

on money he never earned ? 

The statesmen of the world are re- 
alizing the fact that mankind is an 
organism. 

Those who can, do; those who cannot, organize 
a class and show others how. 

*' Drunk — I drunk ? " Said the young man, « I 
was never what you call drunk in my life — ^why, 
I was the tank of my class at Harvard." 
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THE PHI- Tho higher the intelligence the finer the powers 
LISTINE of discrimination; the finer the powers of dis- 
crimination the more things you will reject ; the 
more things you reject the finer you become. 


Let Teddy and Tillman combine and deport 
every preacher and doctor in the land, making 
the study of Emerson's " Self- Reliance " com- 
pulsory, and the country will be the gainer. 

The mind of the average *< educated " man is 
like a great tract of land, of which only one 
little comer is cleared and cultivated in order 
to secure an LL.D. — all the rest is simply a 
prairie-dog town. Get your mental acres under 
the hoe! 

** You have a model husband," said the lady 
who was congratulating the bride. 
The next day the bride bethought her to look 
up the word "model" in the dictionary, and 
this is what she found : MODEL : A small imi- 
tation of the real thing. 

The physician of the future will be a 
man who shows you how to elimi- 
nate all physicians ; not the one who 
makes himself a necessity, 
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I believe in a religion of service, not 
in a religion of services. 

A Letter from a Friend — Thyme 
and Mignonette. 

Rochester, N. Y., April 7, 1907. 

^Y DEAR HUBBARD: I observe 
you are trying your hand at « trust 
busting " the Church. Having abol- 
ished other venerable errors such as 
child-labor, legal marriage, and 
industrial competition, you now turn your atten- 
tion to organized religion jl Of course you are 
not unaware that others have preceded you in 
this field of warfare. And some of these were 
men of power, which you are not. 
The fact is, the Christian Church has already 
been destroyed a dozen times ; yet, curiously, 
it needs to be destroyed all over again every 
little while by little men like you. 
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THE PHI- If Chxistuuiity, in its organized forms, has ^ 

LISTINS survived the assaults of Stxauss, Baur, Hume, 
Renan and IngeraoU, do you think it is likely 
to succumb to any attack, however smart and , 

however keen ? 

Come, dear fellow, don't you know that Christ- 
ianity was never so invulnerable as now ? Don't 
you know that the work of such men as Coe, 
Kidd, Starbuch and James has put the data of 
Christian experience on an absolutely scientific 
basis, and that, in all our churches, the Christ- 
ian life is surely assuming a simple, social, 
philosophic character? 

That this church experience can be argued 
away, or laughed away, or otherwise disposed 
of, is the wildest dream of any dreamer that 
ever dreamed in East Aurora or elsewhere. 
And so long as the thing itself— the spirit of 
Qod working in the soul of man ^exists, it must 
have organic relations and expressions. Result: 
The Church, I still spell it with a capital C — 
for it is the sweetest, purest, bravest and 
heavenliest thing under the sun. 
Have you a quarrel with the Church ? Drop it. 
The Church will make great conquests when 
you and I have found oblivion. 
And accept my invitation to Rochester; I want 
you to see a living and energetic Church, where 
rich and poor worship side by side. I am as ever, 

Your friend, 

CHARLES C. ALBERTSON 
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A Letter to a Friend— Rue and the phi- 
Sweet Lavender. listine 

To the Rev. Dr. C. C. Albertson, D. D., LL. D., 

Rochester, New York. 

April 11th, 1907. 

lEAR DR. ALBERTSON : It indeed 

seems good to see once again your 

familiar handwriting. And surely, 

that little article of mine was not 

written in vain, since it brings me a 

letter from my dear old friend, whom I feared 

had forgotten me, not having heard from him 

in ten years — ^years when I needed him. 

Your letter is especially welcome at this time 

as it reveals the mental attitude of one of the 

best, gentlest, most gifted and liberal men in 

the orthodox church, today. 

You were a Methodist when I saw you last — a 

follower of Wesley who lived in 1776, and 

expressed the spirit of that wonderful time. 

You were nominated in the General Conference 

for a bishopric, but failing to receive enough 

votes, you abandoned Wesley for John Knox 

and the year 1530. Your next move will be from 

the Pre8b3rterian faith to that of Rome. Your 

perfect satisfaction with yourself and your 

religion means only one thing. The language 

you use concemhig the church, « sweetest, 
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THB PHI- pimst, bravest, heavenliest," are phrases used 
LISTINB in the same way by priests in the year 1420 jl 
Men believe that which it is to their interest to 
believe. You were educated for a clergyman ; all 
your life you have followed the business ; you 
are fitted for nothing else. The church gives 
you honors, servants, ease, a house and audi- 
torium free of rent and taxes. You uphold the 
popular order, being retained and paid for that 
purpose, and you are true to your clients. 
What you believe, is really not of much moment, 
since we know exactly how and why you come 
to your conclusions — all of which conclusions, 
by the way, are supplied to you ready made, or 
strictly speaking, you have no conclusions. 
Your belief is a legacy, with a living attached. 
Renounce your present belief and you lose your 
living. You are not a person — ^you are a type — 
a type of half a million molecules in America 
who dress, talk, think, and act exactly alike. 
<( I am much puzzled concerning your mental 
processes when you connect « child-labor, legal 
marriage, and industrial competition*' — compli- 
menting me by giving me credit for abolishing 
all. But passing from this rather woolly remark 
to your statement that the church has been 
destroyed every little while, I must congratulate 
you on your insight. You speak truth — the 
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church was destroyed, for many people, hy THE PHI< 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Latimer, Ridley, Huss, LISTINB 
Wesley, David Swing, Theodore Parker, Emer- 
son, IngersoU and Crapsey. So we have an 
absolutely different church from what we other- 
wise would have had. But the church will have 
to be destroyed many times more. The church 
is a constantly changing mass, and the modi- 
cum of decency and intelligence in the church 
today are only possible thru and by the lives 
and efforts of men who were regarded as 
••infidels" in their time. 

When you speak of ••our" being lost in oblivion, 
I trust you speak editorially, for I am no more 
with you in your race for oblivion and obscurity 
than I am with you in your superstitious belief 
that Jesus was a better man on iaccount of 
having one parent instead of two. I fling no 
such insult as that in the face of parenthood. 
The love of man for woman, and the love of 
these for their child, constitute for me the only 
blessed trinity. For your Holy Ghost and His 
alleged intimacies I have no respect. 
I was at Atlanta not long ago and called on 
our mutual friends at the university. Do you 
remember how you sent me down there to give 
a course of lectures in your place ? We talked 
of how you used to preach the ••brotherhood of 
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THB PHI- man/' but how you now believe in the Weat- 
LISTINE minster Confession: fore-ordination, justifi- 
cation by faith and the damnation of infants. 
<( Thanks for the invitation to visit you and 
see the good you are doing with the help of the 
church, I surely will do so some fine day ; and 
I hope you will come and see us at East Aurora, 
and see the results we are getting in a Shop — 
I like to spell it with a capital S—without the 
church jl jl 
With love and blessing^ ever. 

Your sincere 

ELBERT HUBBARD 

P. S. I note your reference to Coe, Kidd, Star- 
buch and James. All these men are attorneys 
for the church-trust ; their books are briefs for 
the defense, and are not known and seldom 
found outside of a clergyman's library. Why 
don't you quote me Herbert Spencer, Andrew 
D. White, Thomas Huxley, Ernst Haeckel? 
But since you do not, I am going to append to 
this little postscript an extract from the writings 
of Leo Tolstoy jl Come, now, my dear fellow, 
please read this : 

Pastors of whatever Church, forego for a while 
your assurance that you are the only true 
disciples of the God, Christ, and remember that 
you are first of all. Men jl Your whole life is 
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devoted to preaching, maintaining, and spread- THE PHL 
ing doctrine which you say was revealed to you LISTINS 
by God Himself, and is, therefore, the only one 
that is true, and brings redemption. 
In what, then, does this one true and redeeming 
doctrine that you preach, consist? To which- 
ever one of the so-called Christian Churches 
you may belong, you acknowledge that your 
teaching is quite accurately expressed in the 
articles of belief formulated at the Council of 
Nicsea sixteen hundred years ago. 

"ICYERY well. You have had the one truth 
\/ capable of saving mankind revealed to 
you by God Himself. It is natural for men to 
strive towards truth, and when it is clearly 
presented to them they are always glad to 
accept it, and be guided by it. 
And therefore, to impart this saving truth re- 
vealed to you by God Himself, it would seem 
sufficient, plainly and simply, verbally, and 
thru the press, to communicate it with reason- 
able persuasion to those capable of receiving it. 
({ But how have you preached this truth ? 
From the time a society calling itself the Church 
was formed, your predecessors taught this truth 
chiefly by violence. They laid down the truth, 
and punished those who did not accept it. This 
method, which was evidently not suited to its 
purpose, came, in course of time, to be less and 
less employed, and is now, of all the Christian 
Churches, used, I think, only in Russia. 
Another means was thru external action on 
people's feelings — by solemnity of setting, 
pictures, music, even dramatic performances, 
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THB PHI- and oratorical art. In time this method, also, 
LISTINB began to be less and less used. In Protestant 
countries — except the orator's art — ^it is now 
but little used. 

But all the strength of the clergy is now directed 
to a third and powerful method, which has 
always been used, and is now with special 
jealousy retained by the clergy in their own 
hands. This method is that of instilling Church 
doctrine into people who are not in a position 
to judge of what is given them : for instance, 
into quite uneducated working people who have 
no time for thought, and chiefly into children, 
who accept indiscriminately what is imparted 
to them and on whose minds it remains per- 
manently impressed. 

So that in our day your chief method of im- 
parting to men the truth God has revealed to 
you, consists in teaching this truth to uneduca- 
ted adults, and to children who do not reason, 
but who accept everything. 
This teaching generally begins with what is 
called Scripture History: that is to say, with 
selected passages from the Bible : the Hebrew 
books of the Old Testament, which according 
to your teaching are the work of the Holy 
Ghost, and are therefore not only unquestion- 
ably true, but also holy. From this history your 
pupil draws his first notions of the world, of the 
life of man, of good and evil, and of God. 
This Scripture History begins with a description 
of how God, the ever-living, created the sky, 
and the earth 6,000 years ago out of nothing ; 
how He afterwards created beasts, fishes, plants, 
and finally created man: Adam, and Adam's 
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wift, who was made of one of Adam's ribs. THE PHI- 
Then it describes how, fearing lest the man and LISTINB 
his wife should eat an apple which had the 
magic quality of giving knowledge, he forbade 
them to eat that apple; how, notwithstanding 
this prohibition, the first people ate the apple, 
and were therefore expelled from Paradise ; and 
how all their descendants were therefore cursed, 
and the earth was cursed also, so that since 
then it has produced weeds. Then the life of 
Adam's descendants is described: how they 
become so perverted that God not only drowned 
them all, but drowned all the animals with 
them, and left alive only Noah and his family 
and the animals he took into the ark. Then it is 
described how God chose Abraham alone of all 
people, and made an agreement with him; 
which agreement was that Abraham was to 
consider God to be God, and, as a sign of this, 
was to be circumcised. On his side, God under- 
took to give Abraham a numerous progeny, 
and to patronise him and aU his offspring. Then it 
tells how God, patronising Abraham and his 
descendants, performed on their behalf most 
unnatural actions called miracles, and most 
terrible cruelties. So that that the whole of this 
history — excepting certain stories, which are 
sometimes naive (as the visit of God with two 
angels to Abraham, the marriage of Isaac, and 
others), and are sometimes innocent, but are 
often immoral (as the swindles of God's favorite, 
Jacob, the cruelties of Samson, and the cunning 
of Joseph),— the whole of this history, from the 
plagues Moses called down upon the Egyptians, 
and the murder by an angel of all their first- 
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THE PHI- bom, to the fire that destroyed 250 conspirators, 
LISTINB ^^^ ^^® tumbling into the ground of Korah, 
Dathan, Abiram, and the destruction of 14,700 
men in a few minutes, and on to the sawing in 
pieces of enemies with saws, and the execution 
of the priests who did not ag^ee with Him by 
Elijah (who rode up into the sky), and to the 
story of Elisha, who cursed the boys that 
laughed at him, so that they were torn in pieces, 
and eaten by two bears, — all this history is a 
series of miraculous occurrences and of terrible 
crimes, committed by the Hebrew people, by 
their leaders, and by God Himself. 
Your teaching of the New Testament consists 
not in its moral teaching, not in the Sermon on 
the Mount, but in conformity of the Gospels 
with the stories of the Old Testament, in the 
fulfilment of prophecies, and in miracles, the 
movement of a star, songs from the sky, talk 
with the devil, the turning of water into wine, 
walking on the water, healings, calling people 
back to life, and, finally, the resurrection of 
Jesus himself, and His flying up into the sky* 
<{ If all these stories, both firom the Old and New 
Testaments, were taught as a series of fairy 
tales, even then hardly any teacher would 
decide to tell them to children and adults he 
desired to enlighten. But these tales are im» 
parted to people unable to reason, as tho they 
were the most trustworthy description of the 
world and its laws, as if they gave the truest 
information about the lives of Uiose who lived 
in former times, of what should be considered 
good and evil, of the existence and nature of 
God, and of the duties of man. 
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People talk of harmful books ! But is there hi THE PHI* 
Christendom a book that has done more harm LISTINB 
to mankind than this terrible book, called 
"Scripture History from the Old and New 
Testaments " ? And all the men and women of 
Christendom have to pass thru a course of this 
Scripture History during their childhood, and 
ads same history is also taught to ignorant 
adults as the first and most essential foundation 
of knowledge, — as the one, eternal truth of God. 
<{You cannot introduce a foreign substance 
into a living organism without the organism 
suffering, and sometimes perishing, from its 
effort to rid itself of this foreign substance. 
What terrible evil to a man's mind must, then, 
result from this rendering of the teachings of 
the Old and New Testaments — foreign alike to 
present day knowledge, to common sense, and 
to moral feeling — and instilled into him at a 
time when he is unable to judge, but accepts 
all that is given him ! 

Every man comes into the world with a con- 
sciousness of his dependence on a mysterious, 
all-powerful Source which has given him life, 
and consciousness of his equality with all men, 
the equality of all men with one another, a 
desire to love and be loved, and consciousness 
of the need of striving towards perfection. 
But what do you instill into him ? 
Instead of the mysterious Source of which he 
thinks with reverence, you tell him of an angry, 
unjust God, who executes and torments people. 
<{ Instead of the equality of all men, which the 
child and the simple men recognise with all their 
being, you tell them that not only people, but 
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THE PHI- nations, are unequal ; that some of them are 
LISTINB loved, and others are not loved, by God; and 
that some people are called by God to rule, 
others to submit. 

Instead of that wish to love and be loved which 
forms the strongest desire in the soul of every 
unperverted man, you teach him that the re* 
lations between men can only be based on 
violence, on threats, on executions; and yon 
tell him that judicial and military murders are 
committed not only with the sanction but at the 
command of God. 

In place of the need of self-improvement, you 
tell him that man's salvation Ues in belief in 
the Redemption, and that by improving himself 
by his own powers, without the aid of prayers, 
sacraments, and belief in the Redemption, man 
is guilty of sinful pride, and that for his salva- 
tion man must trust not to bis own reason, but 
to the commands of the Church, and must do 
what she decrees. 

It is terrible to think of the perversion of 
thought and feeling produced in the soul of a 
child or an ignorant adult by such teaching jC 
One part — ^most of the women — ^remain as 
superstitious as they were six hundred years 
ago, but without that Christian spirit which 
formerly permeated their lives ; the other part, 
which knows the catechism by heart, are abso- 
lute atheists. And all this is consciously brought 
about by the clergy. 

" But that applies to Russia," is what Western 
Europeans — Catholics and Protestants — will 
say. But I think that the same, if not worse, is 
happening in Catholicism, with its prohibition 
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of the Qospels and its Notre-Dames ; and in THE PHI- 

Protestantism, with its holy idleness on the listiii|e « 

Sabbath day, and its bibliolatry. I think, in one 

form or another, it is the same throughout the 

quasi- Christian world. 

One may utter words that have no sense, but 

one cannot believe what has no sense. 

The people of former ages who framed these 

dogmas, could believe in them, but you can no 

longer do so. If you say you have faith in them, 

yovL say so only because you use the word 

** faith" in one sense, while you apply it to 

another. One meaning of the word "faith" refers 

to a relation adopted by man towards God, 

which enables him to define the meaning of his 

whole life, and guides all his conscious actions. 

Another meanSig of the word "faith" is the 

credulous acceptance of assertions made by a 

certain person or persons. 

3 HEAR the usual reply : " What will become 
of men if they cease to believe the Church 
doctrines ? Will things not be worse than they 
are now ? " 

What will happen if the people of Christendom 
cease to believe in Church doctrine ? The result 
will be — ^that not the Hebrew legends alone 
but the religious wisdom of the whole world 
will become accessible and intelligible to them. 
People will grow up & develop with unperverted 
understandings and feelings. Having discarded 
a teaching accepted credulously, people will 
order their relation towards God reasonably, in 
conformity with their knowledge; and will 
recognise the moral obligations that flow from 
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THE PHI- that relation. <{«But will not tha results be 

LISTINE worse?" 

If the Church doctrine is not true — ^how can it 
be worse for men not to have falsehood preached 
to them as truth, especially in a way so unfair 
as is now adopted for the purpose ? 
**But/' some people say, "Uie common folks 
are coarse and uneducated, and what we, edu- 
cated people, do not require, may yet be useful 
and even indispensable, for the masses." 
If all men are made alike, then all must travel 
one and the same path from darkness to light, 
from ignorance to knowledge, from falsehood to 
truth. You have traveled Uiat road, and have 
attained consciousness of the unreliability of 
the belief in which you were trained. By what 
right will you check others from making the 
same advance ? 

You say that tho you do not need such food, it 
is needed by the masses jC But no wise man 
undertakes to decide the physical food another 
must eat ; how then can it be decided — and who 
can decide— what spiritual food the masses of 
the people must have ? 

The fact that you notice among the people a 
demand for this doctrine in no way proves that 
the demand ought to be supplied. There exists 
a demand for intoxicants and tobacco — and 
other yet worse demands. And the fact is that 
you yourself, by complex methods of hypnotisa- 
tion, evoke this very demand, by the existence 
of which you try to justify your own occupation. 
Only cease to evoke the demand, and it will not 
exist; for, as in youx own case so with every one 
else, there can be no demand for lies, but all 
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men have moved and still move from darkness THE PHI- 
to light; and you who stand nearer to the light LrlSTIN&r 
should try to make it accessible to others, and 
not to hide it from them. 

" But," I hear a last objection, ** will the result 
not be worse if we — educated, moral men, who 
desire to do good to the people — abandon our 
posts because of the doubts that have arisen in 
our souls, and let our places be taken by coarse, 
immoral men, indififeient to the people's good ? " 
H Undoubtedly the abandonment of the clerical 
profession by the best men, will have the effect 
that the ecclesiastical business passing into 
coarse, immoral hands, will more and more 
disintegrate, and expose its own falsity and 
himnfulness. But the result will not be worse, 
for the disintegration of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments is now going on, and is one of the means 
by which people are being liberated. And there- 
fore, the quicker this emancipation is accom- 
plished, by enlightened & good men abandoning 
the clerical profession, £e better it will be. 
And so, the greater the number of enlightened 
and good men who leave the clerical profession, 
the better. 

I know that many of you have families, or 
are dependent on parents who require you to 
follow the course you have begun ; I know how 
diffcult it is to abandon a post that brings honor 
or wealth or even gives a competence and 
enables you and your families to continue a life 
to which you are accustomed, and I know how 
painful it is to go against relatives one loves. 
But anything is better than to do what destroys 
your own soul and injures your fellowmen jC 
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THB PHI- Thmfiom, th« woonmr and mora definitely you 
LISTINS i"*?*!^^ ^ your sin and caasa jrour activity, tha 
battar it will ba not only for othara, but for 
youraalvas jC jC 

That ia what I, atanding now on tha brink of 
my grave, and clearly aaeing the chief source of 
human iUa — ^wished to aay to you ; and to aay not 
in order to expose or condemn you, but in order 
to co-operate in the emancipation of men from 
the terrible evil which the preaching of your 
doctrine produces, and at the aame time to help 
you to rouse youraalvea from the hypnotic aleep 
in which now you often fail to underatand all 
the wickedneas of your own actiona. 
May God, who sees youx hearta, help you in 
the effort ! 

JtJtJt 

The way to live the Ideal Life is to 
try to make life ideal for some one 
else. 

Heart to Heart Talks with Phi- 
listines by the Pastor of his Flock 

[ARTIN LUTHER the German, 

John Calvin the Frenchman, and 

John Knox the Scotchman, lived at 

the same time. They constitute a 

trinity of strong men who profoundly 

influenced their times; and the epoch they 

made waa so important that we refer to it aa 
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••Th« Reformation." They form the undertow THB PHI- 
of that great tidal wave of reason, the Italian LI8TINB 
Renaissance jC jC 

And as the chief business of the Hahnemanian 
School of Medicine was to dilute the dose of the 
Allopaths, and the Christian Scientists con- 
firmed the Homeopaths in a belief in the beauties 
of the blank tablet, so did Luther, Calvin and 
Knox neutralize the arrogance of Rome, and 
dilute the dose of despotism. 
Ernst Renan thought that Martin Luther put 
progress back five hundred years, ** by effecting 
a compromise with the Catholic Church, sup- 
plying the people something just as good, at 
less cost." 

Yet the great Renan must have known that 
fanaticism is a disease of the mind, just as 
alcoholism is a disease of the body, and the 
rational cure for both is the diminishing dose. 
That is, you are weaned from one thing by the 
substitution of something less harmful. 
The cure by violence and revulsion, some- 
times works, but it is unreliable and often 
unsafe jC jC 

<{ Mankind can be released from the power of 
weakness only by slow degrees. 
Christian Science has eliminated the doctor, 
reducing the rank of priest to that of reader, 
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THE PHI- and thrown away the bell, candle, and cnrae, 
LI8TINB but it still finds it expedient, if not absolutely 
necessary, to have its **Book" and ** Church." 
<{ And behold one great Life Insurance Com- 
pany has instructed its agents by circular thus : 
" Christian Scientists are as a class extra good 
risks and should be solicited." 
Then comes Dr. Hughson Harding, the celebrat- 
ed neurologist of London, and says, ** Christian 
Science by lessening nerve -tens ion, and in- 
creasing the self-reliance of the patient, brings 
about a normal flow of the secretions, and thus 
doubtless increases the average length of 
human life in perceptible degree." 
Renan*s idea that humanity could have been 
jumped from the hypnotic dazzle of Rome into 
the clean, calm sunlight of reason at a bound, 
if Luther had not interposed ** with something 
just as good," is not reasonable. Mankind must 
get used to the light by degrees. 
And if Protestantism is **a compromise with 
truth," as Diderot and so many others have 
averred, let us just remember that life itself is 
a compromise, and that progress is only possible 
thru courteously giving the rights of the road 
and making way for vehicles, even tho 3rou do 
not exactly love the occupants nor admire 
their millinery. 
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^^ ATURE intended that each animal should THE PHI< 
3^ live to an age approximating five times LISTINS 
the number of years which it takes to reach 
its bodily maturity. <{ Man reaches his height 
and maximum strength at twenty, and should 
therefore live to be a hundred. 
The brain, being the last organ developed, and 
growing until man is past seventy, should sit 
secure and watch every organ decline. <{ As it 
is, the brain, with over one-half of the indi- 
viduals who live to be seventy, loses its power 
before the hands and feet, and death reaps 
something less than a man — all thru too much 
exercise for the brain, or not enough. 
Glancing once more at Dr. Harding's remark, 
it is very evident that if the sum of human 
happiness can be increased, life will be much 
extended, and the danger of dying at the top 
obviated jC jC 

Of all the mental and physical polluters of life 
nothing exercises such a poisonous effect as fear. 
<{ Fear paralyzes the will, and either stagnates 
the secretions or turns them loose in a torrent. 
<{ Jealousy, cruelty, hate, revenge are all forms 
of fear >l jC 

Abolish fear and every man and woman is an 
orator and an artist. The criminal and the 
untruthful person are obcessed by fear until the 
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THB PHI- genial ciiir«nt of th«ir life is tamed lawxy jl 
LISTINB A man, like a hone, is safe until he geto in the 
fell clutch of fear. 

When the Shah of Persia was asked the average 
length of human life in his country, he replied, 
*' Some die old, some die young — only God can 
tell how long anybody will live." 
Luther died at sixty-three, Calvin at fifty-three 
and John Knox at fifty-seven jC Luther and 
Knox were in prison, and Calvin only escaped 
by flight. All were under sentence of death; all 
lived under the ban of fear. And all preached a 
religion of fear. All were literally scared to 
death, and all have literally scared to death 
thousands upon thousands of other people. 
Now if you were asked what factor in human 
life had contributed most to fear, would you 
not be compelled in truth to say, theology? 
Theology, by diverting the attention of men 
from this life to another, and by endeavoring to 
coerce all men into one religion, constantly 
preaching that this world is full of misery, 
but the next world would be beautiful-- or not 
— as the case may be, has forced on men the 
thought of fear where otherwise there might 
have been the happy abandon of nature. 
Next to theology in point of harm is medicine, 
which is the study of the abnormal, and the 
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constantly iterated thought that the «fiamily THE PHI< 
physician " was a necessary adjunct to life itself; LI8TINB 
which thought has bred in mankind the fallacy 
of looking to the doctor for relief from pain, 
instead of to ourselves. Should we not under- 
stand the Laws of Life sufficiently, so to be as 
well and as happy as birds and squirrels ? 
The third great engine of human misery has 
been the law. Seventy per cent of the members 
of all our law-making bodies are lawyers. Very 
naturally lawyers in making laws favor laws 
that make lawyers a necessity. If this were not 
so lawyers would not be human. 
Until very recent times, and in degree I am 
told it is so yet, laws are for the subjection of 
the many and the upholding of the privileges 
of the few >l The few employ a vast lobby, 
while all the many can do is to obey, or 
be ground into the mire. All the justice the 
plain people have, they have had to fight for, 
and what we get is a sop to keep us quiet. The 
law for most people, is a great mysterious 
malevolent engine of wrath. A legal summons 
will yet blanch the cheek of most honest men, 
and an officer at the door sends consternation 
into a family. The District Attorney prosecutes 
us — ^we must defend ourselves. "And if you 
have no money to hire a lawyer you are 
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THB Pm* mdjiidg«d guiltj and for joa justice is a bj- 
LISTINS word," sajs Lather Lafim Mills, the rmment 
lawyer jC jC 

And here is the argument : The fear of death, 
as tanght by the clergy, the fear of diseaise, as 
fostered by the doctors, and the fear of the law, 
as disseminated by lawyers have created a fog 
of fear that has permeated os like a miasma, 
and cat haman life short one-third, caasing the 
brain to reel and rock at a time when it should 
be the serene and steadfast pilot of our liyes. 
<( «< What then," you ask, "Shall we go back 
to savagery ? " 

And jny answer is. No, we must, and will, and 
are, going on, on to Enlightenment. 

J» J» J» 

Plan wisely and work hard, expecting 
nothing from luck, and all the merry 
villagers will say, ''Oh, he is a lucky 
dog." 

j» j» j< 

»HAT article in December PHILIS- 
TINE on vaccination has brought 
me hundreds of letters from doctors 
of all schools endorsing my views ; 
it also stirred up a goodly nest of 
professional hornets who do not endorse my 
views. But beyond those who have written with 
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needless asperity are several worthy & honest THB PHI- 
practitioners, who in pity have undertaken to LISTINB 
correct my mental curvature. 
I have been unable to answer all these kind 
letters in person, so let me here say, that I see 
no reason, thus far, to modify a single statement 
that I made, save that the practice of inoculat- 
ing a healthy person with a disease in order 
to keep him from contracting another was prac- 
ticed in Constantinople two hundred years before 
Doctor Jeimer introduced the Jenner rite. 
I may be wrong, but I still think that the good 
derived from vaccination is conjectural, and the 
harm it does is positive and certain. 
Is n't it strange that so many doctors have been 
filled with the thought of disease, that when 
they set about to prevent a disease they delib- 
erately give you another ? 
And I really wonder, which does the average 
doctor suggest most, disease or health ? 
When an entire school is infected with the fal- 
lacy that health comes thru a sore on your body, 
you have introduced a virus into the mind of the 
child and placed a scar upon its soul, that the 
years will probably never eradicate. 
Children should not be poisoned with the thought 
of disease, misery, hell, damnation, goblins, 
ghosts, gods nor devils. 
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THB PHI* Health and happiness come thru right living — 
LI8TINB sunshine, play, study, work, moderate eating, 
cleanliness, sleep, good thoughts jC And these 
are the things that should form the ideals and 
fill the minds of childhood. 
I have seen a whole school thrown into a panic 
of fever and fear on being informed that a 
surgical operation was about to be performed 
upon each pupil. <( The harm resulting from 
thus diverting the minds of the children from 
their studies to nauseous disease was incom- 
putable jC jl 

The right of the state to assault its citizens, 
employ a surgeon to operate upon our children, 
injecting into their bodies putrid matter from a 
sick cow, willy-nilly, is a barbaric infringement 
of human rights. It is nearly as bad as injecting 
into their minds a religious superstition. The 
doctors say, give me your child until he is ten 
years old and you may have him afterwards. 
<l The principal reason why the vaccination 
fallacy prevails is because fourteen million dol- 
lars are paid out annually in America to have 
the rite performed jC Men uphold everything 
which is to their interest to uphold, justifying 
themselves in anything no matter how vicious 
and mistaken if it brings them profit jC This is 
not dishonesty, it is only human nature. 
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Brror has nine lives 'and dies hard, fhe only THE PHI« 
thing that can kill it is repeated inoculations LI8TINB 
with truth. When you can vaccinate a super- 
stition with commonsense you have got it 
under control. 

One eminent surgeon writes me in a very gentle 
and judicial manner explaining that it is only 
within the last five years that vaccination has 
been practiced with proper antiseptic precau- 
tions. He then explains in detail the technique 
of the operation as he performs it, ending with 
this Hungarian rhapsody, ** You will now un- 
derstand that vaccination is a most beautiful 
and beneficent operation." 
To this I can only say that while beauty and 
vaccination are only skin-deep, yet beauty lies 
in the eye of the beholder. Also that an operat- 
ing surgeon's sense of beauty is not necessarily 
mine. K^ Even great doctors are but men, and 
almost everything a person does, is to himself 
beautiful jC How it strikes a man sitting in the 
next seat is another matter. 
Once there was a doctor lived in Paris by the 
name of Guillotine jC He invented a wonderful 
machine, & got a patent on it, reaping a royalty 
for each operation where it was used jC In de- 
scribing its purpose he made use of the words 
«• beautiful, beneficent, soothing, satisfying, 
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THE PHI« painless." He also called attention to tbe'fact 
LI8TINS that it never failed in its purpose, nor were 
there deleterious after-efifects. 
Carlyle tells of how the populace became so 
enamored of Doctor Guillotine's invention, that 
motherly old ladies would come and bring their 
knitting and sit watching its noiseless and fault- 
less movements jC And all the time the good 
doctor would stand by & rub his hands in glee 
and say, ** Beautiful, beautiful! " 
Of course, the actual sensations of the patient 
were conjectural, just as were the results on 
society at large. But Doctor Guillotine argued 
hotly that he was really the savior of the state, 
and without him and his peculiar operation, 
civilization would wait forever on the far off 
horizon, and happiness and home be iridescent 
dreams jC jC 

People who openly disagreed with Dr. Guillo- 
tine were forced to try the machine and see for 
themselves. 

Dr. Guillotine once in a pla3rful mood declared 
his intention of trying the machine on himself 
to prove his claim that the operation was not 
only painless but pleasant and to see what the 
morning papers would say. 
And the doctor really had the felicity of person- 
ally testing the machine, for certain kinsmen of 
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some of those operated upon, one day in wrath, THE PHI- 

seized the inventor, strapped him to his beau* LISTINB 

tiful table, slid the beautiful table forward, 

pressed the beneficent button and the soothing 

machine did for the head that invented it what 

it had done for others. The machine was then 

thrown on the scrap-pile forever. 

Moral : More doctors take to the pleasures of 

the operator's table and die under the knife than 

members, pro rata, of any other calling. This 

proves that doctors are sincere. It does not, 

however, prove that they may not be mistaken. 

[O trust your heaven to the future is 
to have no future worth knowing. 
jC Postponement is the shadow of 
Weakness, the substitution of time 
for Eternity, the humiliation of the 
Present, other than which there is no Time 
iftrhatever. Each thought flings the glove of de- 
fiance in the face of another thought. You are 
running a gauntlet, and altho you are naked 
and bloody, you know it is all a kind of grim 
joke. You are a Something appeared, a nothing 
by-and-by. It is something like that which they 
call Life. 



Recipe for Securing Love: Love. 
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THfi PHU Richard MansfieldJ^is such a stickler for correct 
LI8TINB stage-craft that when he played Hamlet in Ala- 
bama last winter he insisted on having a 
Southern planter to act the part of first grave- 
digger. 

or Bill Spear writes me that he began working 
for a living before he was two hours old, and 
has been at it for seventy years, come Squish- 
squash Day. 


" Seen from the moon " — ^well, we would n't be 
seen at all. So to your work, girls, and never 
mind those Ali Baba cow-bam aphorisms about 
nothing that never happened to nobody. 


The excellence of every work depends upon 
the intensity with which it is followed — ^the en- 
thusiasm that is brought to bear — ^making all 
difficulties vanish, melting hardships into noth- 
ingness. 

Col. Joseph Leon Gobeille, Rogue in Ordinary, 
with whom no rare First Edition is safe, once 
said, " Good books are either stolen or given 
for love— they are never sold." Then Josie 
sighed softly, evidently recalling some Sabine 
incident of a former incarnation, and added, 
•< Neither are ladies." 
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The way to begin living the Ideal thb phi. 
Life is to begin. LISTINB 

JS JS JC 

The Hebrew prophets were charter members of 
the "I-told-you-so-Club." 


The man who totes a shootin' iron is an extra 
hazardous life insurance risk. There is a truth 
here which applies to nations as well. 


Expression is that mode of creation by which 
we coin things out of our hearts. Nothing is of 
any value excepting that which you create for 
yourself, and no joy is ioy save as it is the joy 
of self-expression. 


A certain degree of exterior seriousness and 
earnestness in looks and motions, gives dignity, 
without excluding wit and decent cheerfulness, 
which are always serious and usually sincere. 
A constant smirk upon the face, and a whifiSing 
activity of the body, are strong indications of 
futility. Conscious weakness, takes strong atti- 
tudes. Be yourself— and you better be, not seem. 
Cut it out, I prithee, or words to that effect. 
Cultivate fosforus and abjure that Plaster Paris 
Grin. Pish ! Folderol-de-dol, if I may be 
allowed the expression. 
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THE PHI- Solitude is the only thing that can hold the 
LrlSTINB balance true. 


If you do not believe as I believe, it proves one 
thing and nothing else, and that is, that I do 
not believe as you believe. 


Politicians are often men who, not being able to 
manage their own affair8,arenot deterred thereby 
from taking charge of those of the Government. 
Likewise, there be people who, not being able 
to successfully manage their own affairs, vol- 
unteer to take charge of the delicate affairs of 
others. 

** I '11 bet you don 't know my name ? " said 
the exuberant individual to Jack Crawford, as 
he slapped the scout familiarly on the back. 
" You win," said Jack. 

«I'm not Hugh Wsmne," said the man, ''But 
3rou came mighty close to it, old pard, for I 'm 
a second cousin of Weir Mitchell." 

The graveyards are fiill of people the world 
could not do without. 

Prosperity not earned is like good 
cheer^gotten from drink and drugs. 
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By a recent Pittsburg paper I see that the THE PHI- 
Mayor of the Smoky City is offering a reward LISTINB 
for a water-wagon that was stolen from the 
municipal stables jC It is believed that Byron 
King had a hand in collaring the loot, but the 
Lord only knows what he wanted it for. 


Failure is a habit — ask any banker! And as for 
having fires it is the same. There are good men 
who cannot get insurance. ** He has had two 
fires, and he 'U have more," is the answer. And 
the reasoning is sound. Guarding 'gainst dis- 
aster is a habit, as much as getting drunk. 


Fear is the thought of admitted inferiority. 
When we feel unequal to a condition, we are 
afraid. The opposite of fear is confidence — self- 
reliance. Fear is not a physical thing, but it can 
cause a very serious physical derangement. To 
believe in your own divinity is to abolish fear. 

Here is the very irony of fate: the strenuous 
teddine edict has been met by the invention of 
the teddybear, which with Society Ladies in 
New York, has even eliminated the poodle 
proclivity. All male man has to do is to pay the 
bills, and the stork is on the bink. God help 
us all! 
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THB PHI- Thft reliflous discontent In Fmnce is apt con- 
LI8TINB fined to France— it exists all over the world, 
but in France it has simply broken out. 

The Widow Beeswax of Chicago leaned over 
the taffrail looking intently for sharks. After 
some moments she came back and explained, 
<* Really, I 'm not seasick at all, for very often at 
home I am troubled with — with Nassau." 

What is a slave ? A slave is a person with a 
servile mind, who quickly crooks the pregnant 
hinges of the knee that thrift may follow fawn- 
ing ; who gratifies his wants either thru cringing 
flattery or coercion, and who t3rrannizes over 
others whenever he has a chance. 


The one thing that turns the sweets of Lyceum 
Oratory to gall is the necessity of watching 
your fur-lined overcoat out of the tail of your 
eye, as it reposes on a chair in the wings while 
you unmuzzle the Eloquence. God's books 
always balance : a fur-liner loads you up with 
just a hundred dollars' worth of responsibility. 

JS JS J< 

Graft, grand or petty, is moral, finan- 
cial and spiritual Skidoo for any man 
who indulges in it. 
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